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NDER the title Erkennen und Leben' I have recently pub- 
lished a book which I should like briefly to introduce to 
my American colleagues and friends. This can best be done, 
I think, by sketching the plan of the investigation, and indicating 
as clearly as possible the way in which it is carried out. The 
book was originally intended to form part of a larger work. It 
was primarily personal reasons—especially my present stay 
in America—which determined me to publish this introductory 
part of the work separately. But from the point of view of the 
subject matter treated it seemed also desirable to define the 
direction which an investigation of fundamental principles should 
take, before attempting to carry out the work in detail. On 
account of the confusion and the great differences of opinion 
at present prevailing in regard to the theory of knowledge, it 
was necessary that a critical analysis of the main movements 
of the time should form a principal part of the undertaking. 
It is not, however, necessary that such a criticism should yield 
only negative results: it may also serve as a point of departure 
for the erection of a positive theory. 

Attempts to attain a knowledge of reality may be classified 
under two main heads: First, such a knowledge is supposed to 
result from the activity of the peculiar power of the intellect; 
second, knowledge is construed in terms of life, and in terms of 
the relations which thought bears to life as instrumental to the 
purposes of the latter. It is clear that knowledge gained by 
either one of these methods is very different from that obtained 
through the other. 


1 Erkennen und Leben, Leipzig, Quelle und Meyer, pp. v, 165. An English 
translation will shortly appear from the press of Williams and Norgate. 
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In the domain of theory, science and philosophical speculation 
come into conflict with each other, and it has often appeared in 
these conflicts that neither of them can solve the problem. 
The more clearly and definitely science, in its modern form, 
understands the nature of its problem, the more it abstracts 
from all sensible qualities, and in doing so, it makes a wide gulf 
between reality and man. Moreover, it it only when the 
elements of reality are thus separated from the inner life of 
man that science seems capable of comprehending their defi- 
nite connections and laws. A Welianschauung can be derived 
from science directly only by an illegitimate blending of phi- 
losophy and science, particularly of science of nature. Just 
such a confusion is at present the basis of the system of natural- 
istic monism; for, what in the doctrine of this system is science 
is not Weltanschauung, and what is Weltanschauung is not science. 
A neglect of the limits which bound science in this respect is 
always proof that the character of science, especially of modern 
science, has not been grasped with sufficient definiteness. It 
can thus be readily understood that speculation appears in ever 
new forms and hopes to find a method of discovering the inner 
significance of things by means of the independent activity of 
thought. Thought seems to be capable of great achievements, 
especially because it is able to sever itself from the ordinary 
interests and purposes of man and to follow solely its own ne- 
cessities. Moreover, it also bears within itself the tendency to 
order and systematize all the diversity with which it deals. So 
it presents itself as the universal instrument of man, and as 
capable of constructing a world by means of its own powers. 

But the more immediate realization of such an attempt, to 
which the whole of history bears witness, presents insurmountable 
difficulties. In attempting to proceed from thought to being 
three ways have been struck out. In close connection with 
each other there have appeared, first, the doctrine of a natural 
connection of thought and reality which it is necessary only to 
accept and to develop its consequences; second, the doctrine of 
parallelism, according to which what occurs in one sphere has 
its corresponding term in the other; third, the doctrine of a 
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constructive thought which produces all reality out of its own 
movements, and which interprets reality as thought making 
itself its own object. Our investigation seeks by means of a 
more thorough analysis to show that none of these ways leads 
to the desired goal. Many things have indeed been discovered 
or set in a new light through the development of these theories, 
yet, with respect to the main point of the relation between thought 
and reality, there has always appeared the following dilemma. 
If thought recognizes an externally existent world, it can find 
no sure way of approach to it; on the other hand, if it attempts 
to produce all being by means of the exercise of its own faculties, 
it oversteps its power and loses itself in a world of shadows. 

Such experiences explain why there should arise in modern 
times an ever-increasing movement in opposition to the predomi- 
nance of the intellect. Now this movement is especially char- 
acterized by the tendency to regard life as the immediate, 
original, and all-inclusive term which is to be employed as a 
point of departure for the work of knowledge. Thought must 
function in the interests of life, and at the same time obtain 
from this instrumental use its significance, finding in life its 
safe direction and guidance. Thus the demands of the present 
time are urgent to ground knowledge ultimately upon life—a 
perfectly justifiable desire for more immediacy, more intuition, 
more originality. This tendency is based on a desire to get 
beyond mere images and signs and to come into contact with a 
genuine and complete reality. 

A difficult problem at once arises, however, in connection 
with the meaning that should be attached to the notion of life. 
The word life is today on every tongue; but, as employed, the 
concept includes elements of the most diverse meaning, and 
there is danger that it shall not be attended by clear ideas, 
but only by confused impulses and feelings. It is therefore 
necessary to examine more closely how life ought to be conceived 
if it is to become the source of knowledge. Now, the idea of life 
is today strongly influenced by the movement of the time, and 
so derives its content from outward and visible reality as it 
surrounds us in the form of nature and of human existence. The 
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empirical fashion of thought which arises out of this movement 
seeks also to formulate knowledge in terms of this point of view. 
But the empirical movement may be divided into two main 
branches according as the human individual or nature is regarded 
as the essential term. Thus there arises two types of theory of 
knowledge, viz., Pragmatism and Biologism. In my book 
these two systems are made the subjects of careful examination, 
both in respect to what they attempt and what they actually 
accomplish. 

I need not go into more detail in describing to the American 
public the peculiar characteristics of pragmatism; nor would 
any explanation of mine with regard to the strength and weakness 
of this movement contribute anything materially new. I shall 
therefore confine myself to a discussion of the fundamental 
point which I hold in common with pragmatism, and of that 
upon which I disagree with that system. I too maintain that 
knowledge and life should be interpreted in the closest possible 
relation with each other; and further, I also hold that an isolated 
and detached thought is absolutely incapable of revealing reality 
to us. But my position remains widely separated from prag- 
matism in that my conception of life is quite different from that 
which it employs. In its conception of life, pragmatism seems 
to have in mind the natural condition and welfare of man; 
it interprets the idea of life in an absolutely empirical fashion. 
I should however deny that from this point of view knowledge, 
especially a system of knowledge, can arise; and I demand in 
order to explain knowledge, a life that develops above and beyond 
the ordinary purposes of the natural man, a life which is not 
merely the fulfilment of man’s desires, but which transforms and 
ennobles him, freeing him from the narrowness and littleness 
which pertain to his natural species. Such a new life-principle 
I believe to be inherent in the spiritual nature of man, and to be 
involved in the history of the world which reveals an ever- 
increasing process of development. All possessions of the 
spiritual life, as the social, the ethical, and the esthetic, are 
not mere means to human well-being; they are ends in themselves. 
By their very nature they are separated as widely as possible 
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from all utility; to regard them as means is to do violence to 
their very constitution; they are manifestations of the nature 
of reality, to the possession of which man must strive to attain. 

The great difference between these two points of view may be 
shown by a single illustration. Religion has quite a different 
content, and thus a different significance for knowledge, ac- 
cording as it is looked upon as a means to further the subjective 
well-being of man—whether as an individual or as a social 
complex,—to strengthen and afford support for his wishes and 
hopes, or as a force which carries further the demands of the 
natural life. Under this latter conception, religion awakens 
man to consciousness of new tasks and capacities, calls forth new 
activities, and alters his whole view of life. In short, religion 
effects such a complete revolution of the life-processes in man 
that all former pursuits and standards, indeed all previously 
recognized forms of reality become unreal and even intolerable to 
him. Under the first conception, we are never able to transcend 
our subjective mode of existence, and it is impossible to get rid 
of the doubt whether the whole domain of religion is not a mere 
fabrication of human desires and ideas, whether man does not 
develop within himself a world of mere imagination which has 
no claim to truth. If, however, religion is the source of actions 
which directly oppose man’s natural tendency to ease and 
comfort, which engender difficult complications and plunge 
him into great unrest; if it nevertheless leads man through inner 
agitations and renunciations to a life which has a new content 
and new standards of value, new creative capacities and new 
purposes, making of man something entirely new and different, 
do we not have to recognize in all this the revelation of a reality 
which does not have its basis solely in the natural life of man? 
And can we not comprehend this reality, in so far as it manifests 
itself in our own life and activity, thus transforming it into 
knowledge? A reality which arises within our own life-processes 
need not remain foreign and incomprehensible to us. We must 
therefore insist that culture and advancement to new values 
are not an embellishment of a given world, but the conquest of a 
new world; that the useful and the good are fundamentally 
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different things, and that they have for knowledge a funda- 
mentally different meaning. We may in this connection remind 
ourselves of the saying of Kant: “Everything, even what is most 
sublime, becomes trivial in men’s hands, if they employ its 
idea only in a practical sense.” 

Our attitude to biologism is similar to that which we have 
taken toward pragmatism. For biologism conceives of life 
as a natural process in the sense of an uninterrupted movement 
and progressive development in power. The task imposed upon 
knowledge, from this point of view, consists in following de- 
descriptively the movements of the life-processes and giving 
clear expression to their changes and transformations. Knowl- 
edge thus serves the life-processes by ascertaining for them the 
paths of least resistance. Modern technique is especially favor- 
able to such a conception, in that it unceasingly changes the 
level of work and likewise that of life, and often discloses quite 
unexpected crises. But whatever there may be in this theory 
that can offer fruitful suggestions and new points of view, it 
must be made subject to the same objections as were urged against 
pragmatism. (1) Considered in terms of natural processes, 
life can indeed give various impressions, but can produce no 
knowledge. (2) The movement of human life itself far tran- 
scends the position assigned to it by that conception. Knowledge 
cannot therefore be achieved on this naturalistic basis, because 
there is here lacking a fixed central point from which the move- 
ment could be surveyed and its individual phases brought to- 
gether into a whole. But humanity has far surpassed the con- 
ception of life held by biology; the idea of the maintenance 
and furtherance of life as the mere unfolding of natural powers 
has become absolutely untenable. Humanity, especially in 
the great periods of its history, has developed a fundamentally 
different form of life from the merely natural. Moreover, 
through its efforts a new and richer content and significance 
has been given to life. An inner world of consciousness has been 
progressively built up and made the center of the whole life. 
We may accordingly say that humanity has completely out- 
grown the limits of biologism. 
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Thus both methods of empiricism fail to furnish what is 
necessary to knowledge. Accordingly, if life is to form the 
starting-point and final purpose of knowledge, we have to 
demand a different kind of life, a life which in itself develops 
a world that, while involving our activity, is also accessible to 
our thought and can become the object of our knowledge. 
Whether such a life develops within humanity as we know it, 
and how the living being develops a knowing experience, it is 
the purpose of the positive part of our investigation to show. 


Il. 


The critical part of our investigation culminated in the demand 
that in the kingdom of mankind an independent content of 
experience, what we may call a world, should arise. But only 
a world which originates in the movement of his own life, and 
remains therefore present to him, can become the permanent 
ground of man’s thought and the object of his knowledge. Such 
a world, however, can develop within man’s life only in so far 
as it becomes independent of the external conditions of man. 
And such an independence is not to be merely met with or 
stumbled upon, but can be attained only by a transformation 
of present conditions; it demands an act, a revolution of the 
whole life. The first condition under which life can become thus 
independent is this, that under the favor of special circumstances 
which have an historical basis, the spiritual activity should over- 
come its wonted distraction, should strike out its own peculiar 
line of development, should discover a common purpose, and 
in the whole process should develop a characteristic method. 
The task which devolves upon thought is therefore especially to 
sunder this process from external facts, and to expand and de- 
velop it into an independent world. Thought thus seems to 
be the faculty through which the spiritual life raises itself to 
the status of an independent world. This world of spirit, how- 
ever, presents itself as the kernel of all reality; but it cannot 
do this without entering into conflict with all that lies about it, 
or without attempting to assimilate all that is foreign to it. 
In performing this function, thought passes through three stages: 
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the stages of Criticism, of Creation, and of Work. As Criticism, 
it causes the immediately preceding condition of man to be felt 
as intolerable incompleteness and confusion, and arouses him to 
action to free himself from that condition. In the problem of 
knowledge the conflict of philosophy with the traditional stand- 
point is especially severe, since here philosophy makes evident 
the insecurity, even the emptiness, of all that with which man 
is usually satisfied. In like manner when dealing with the 
problems of the good and the beautiful, philosophy has been a 
powerful force in arousing men from their comfortable self- 
satisfaction and lethargy. 

In all genuine criticism there lies a germ of positive truth, 
but this germ must be fully developed. Now this can only be 
done through a continuous creative movement, in which, with 
the help of logical fancy, the spiritual life constitutes itself as 
an independent world, and at the same time develops its own 
peculiar character. It is this process of creation which is repre- 
sented in Plato’s construction of a world of Ideas, a world 
of pure forms. The same process is exemplified in the transition 
to religion brought about by Plotinus, in which the anthropo- 
centric conception of life gave place to the theocentric, and in 
which man seemed to be made capable of a unity of being with 
God. In this view, also, the whole of reality seemed to be illu- 
mined from God as the creating and supporting ground of all 
multiplicity. The same logical motive has influenced the great 
thinkers of the modern period, as is shown by the fact that they 
make a self-determining reason, which transcends the opinions 
and desires of finite individuals, the standard of thought and the 
measure of life. Under this conception of reason the fundamental 
problem of knowledge became that of developing a consistent 
system of conceptions which might serve to render the existing 
world intelligible. The logical structure which was developed, 
the kingdom of universal laws and pervading causal connections, 
was employed to establish simple elementary forms and uniform 
connections everywhere throughout the realm of existence, and 
thus to render it intelligible. Here also then we have a form in 
which the nature of the world is disclosed to man. But here 
the form is not artistic, as in antiquity, but logical in character. 
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But to Creation there must finally be added Work, which 
leads us back from the transcendence of the world to the realm 
of experience. It is in the subjection of this latter world through 
Work that the spiritual world proves itself to be the all-ruling 
truth, and at the same time brings the world of experience to a 
fuller reality and perfection. Creation, however, must precede 
Work if the latter is to be able to grasp the essential nature of 
things, and not to occupy itself merely with their external aspects. 
If there are two types of great thinkers, heroes of revolution and 
creative innovation, and heroes of ceaseless toil and steady ad- 
vance, then the creative activity of the former must prepare the 
way for the latter. Thus an Aristotle is preceded by a Plato, a 
Leibniz by a Descartes, a Hegel by a Kant. The movement of 
thought needs both types to bring its work to full completion. 

Throughout this process thought appears, with its transcend- 
ence of what is individual and subjective and its strong tendency 
to systematic connection, as a necessary collaborator in the 
development and perfection of life. But at the same time as it 
thinks its connection with life, it itself passes on to a new stage 
of development. In demanding a knowledge in terms of uni- 
versal relations, and also that all the detail and particularity of 
experience should be related through immanent principles of 
connection, thought makes a greater demand than it is able to 
meet when taken by itself; it raises a problem rather than gives 
its solution. It is only life which has become an independent 
activity that can answer the question as to how universality 
can be attained and the connection of the manifold achieved. 
It is only through connection with life that thought ceases to be 
abstract and becomes concrete. All philosophy and theory of 
knowledge which scorn this connection, and seek to base them- 
selves upon reflective considerations or upon presumed necessities 
of thought, never go beyond the domain of shadows or reach 
pure reality. 

Against this point of view may be urged the objection that in 
the course of history not only one characteristic method of life 
and knowledge have developed, but that different epochs have 
brought forth different methods, and that the later work of 
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philosophy has seemed to supplant its earlier attempts. But 
in reality all these were only phases of a single historical move- 
ment, a movement whose purpose was to build up a world of 
action (eine Tatwelt) which should include the realm of empirical 
existence in order to reach a common experience and understand- 
ing of reality. Whatever elements of criticism and negation 
this movement contains must in the end contribute to its positive 
purpose. Nor was this movement merely a continuous advance, 
but at times it returned upon itself, the object of such return 
being a search for a comprehensive sphere of life—a transforma- 
tion of life, an attempt to discover a time-transcending present. 
The more this ideal leads thought forward, the more clearly 
history appears as a progressive deepening of life towards a full 
independence and originality, as life coming into possession of 
itself, and at the same time as penetrating to the fundamental 
nature of reality. In this process there is constant progress 
towards greater activity on the part of thought; more and more 
what appears self-evident is converted into a problem. There 
is no more striking difference between historical periods than 
the point where that which has previously been regarded as 
self-evident becomes a problem and an urgent task. However 
much may remain unfinished and incomplete with us, as in- 
dividuals, in the historical movement itself a genuine enhance- 
ment of life is brought about, new processes and powers appear 
and life becomes more and more supported through its own ac- 
tivity. And the reality which life develops out of itself becomes 
more and more the kernel of all reality. The movement does not 
serve man, but it makes something entirely new out of him. 
Although it may not be already in possession of truth, it follows 
in the path of truth and causes us to gain ever closer relations 
to reality and to knowledge. 

After this development of our main thesis we shall proceed to 
exhibit the consequences which result from it for philosophy 
and for the work of knowledge. In our view philosophy is not 
a cool external observer of life, but on the contrary is involved 
in and bound up with the life process, and shares its movement 
toward full independence and originality. The genuine achieve- 
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ments of philosophy have been direct transformations of life, 
they have been enrichments and enhancements of life. They 
have not been merely thoughts about life, but have created new 
life. And this new life in its turn opens up a new view of reality. 
Philosophy can change from a science of the schools to a world 
science only by connecting itself with the entire spiritual life, 
and working in its service. In virtue of this creative endeavor 
directed toward spiritual ends, thinkers have always stood in 
close relation to the age in which they lived; yet they were by 
no means mere servants and interpreters of their time, but i 
masters and leaders, since they raised to a higher plane the variou 
movements and needs of the time, and thus made clear the di 
tinction between the merely human and the spiritual which i 
is characteristic of ordinary culture to confuse. The time ca 
be freed from its superficiality and confusion only by means of 
vigorous thought and strong will on the part of a spirit which 
creates freely by the laws of its own nature. The whole course 
of history shows that philosophy, by raising life above the re- 
strictions and trivialities of its mortal lot, has had a stimulating, 
freeing, and broadening effect. Although philosophy has 
seemed to seek different ends at different times, it has always 
remained a fundamental transforming force, leading on to more 
complete freedom and to a deeper insight into the nature of 
reality. This explains why life ceases and becomes mechanical 
when it abandons philosophy. How many problems may arise 
for investigation from all this needs no further explanation. 
We must now seek to develop more in detail the consequences 
that follow from the relation of knowledge to life which has 
been developed above, and the position thus gained with respect 
to reality. Every system of philosophy has first of all to give 
an account of its relation to life, each must describe and justify 
the life process from which it springs and takes its direction. 
The fundamental source of dogmatism consists in assuming 
@ priori as natural and necessary a certain type or form of life, 
and basing its whole subsequent procedure on this presupposition. 
Philosophical investigation must, accordingly, by an important 
regressive movement, criticize these dogmatic assumptions. 
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The nodlogical method alone furnishes an experience which is 
a common possession of humanity. From this point of view, the 
problem of knowledge does not find its most important material 
in the psychical life of the individual, or in ontological specu- 
lation, but in the inner world of spiritual life, in its beginnings 
and experiences, its struggles with obstacles, and its progressive 
subjection of the world. Reality displays a rich variety of 
forms when approached by this method, for which the movement 
of history forms the nearest point of application. The historical 
movement is of service, however, only in so far as it is placed 
in a super-historical light, 7. e., only when it is understood as 
the penetration of life to its own depths, and is thus interpreted 
in terms of its eternal content. Moreover, the task of knowledge 
is not only to represent and bring to consciousness a life that is 
static and complete, but knowledge is itself involved in the process 
of life, and receives thereby more freshness, fulness, and flexi- 
bility. 

This conception of knowledge also furnishes an answer to the 
question of the relation between discursive and intuitive thought 
activity, between mediated and immediate knowledge. There 
can be no doubt that all knowledge depends ultimately on 
propositions which cannot be further deduced. But the question 
arises whether we are justified in calling this immediate cognition 
intuition. When we adopt this view, we seem to assume that 
reality is something existing over against us, and that truth is 
not brought forth out of life, but is something which we acquire 
rather than develop. Our attitude is assumed to be more passive 
than active, or rather we carry our subjective way of thinking 
out into reality. Immediate truths must be developments out 
of a creative life; only thus can they furnish an inner mastery 
and full illumination of reality, instead of merely reproducing 
impressions received from without. 

So also when the question is raised regarding the relation of 
analysis and synthesis, we have to maintain that thought includes 
both functions. It must first of all go beyond the confused 
impressions of things and separate from each other the elements 
of reality. But it also possesses the power to recombine the 
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separated threads into one great web, it can see all the individual 
parts in the light of the whole (see synoptically, in Plato’s 
phrase), and assign to it its place within the whole. Only in 
this way could philosophical systems arise as clear and logical 
images of the totality of reality, in which all the different parts 
are closely interrelated, and from which every single element 
receives its own particular coloring. It is impossible to suppose 
that these systems could have had their origin in a faculty of 
intuition which lies beyond the scope of investigation. They 
must have been produced by the reflective energy of thought, 
which must itself have as its basis a creative life. It is only 
in virtue of this creative life that thought has the power to pene- 
trate reality and discover the inner meaning of the world. We 
are convinced that mere thought cannot lead us to truth. But 
we seek the supplementation of thought, not through an inde- 
pendent and separate intuition, but through its relation with a 
life that animates and directs it. 

The reaction against intellectualism in the midst of which we 
find ourselves today leads us easily to undervalue the logical 
elements in the work of knowledge. Certainly logic cannot 
create out of itself; it can only criticize and regulate. It pre- 
supposes something as a basis of its activity. But it is an in- 
dispensable means for attaining unity of life, for removing con- 
tradictions, for binding together isolated members into a whole. 
The lack of logic is always avenged in the end by a dismember- 
ment of life. Our striving for a full comprehension of reality, 
for a transformation of the world in our own life, certainly meets 
insurmountable limits; but shall we on that account at once take 
refuge in the irrational? He who always gives first place to life 
and regards an enhancement of it as possible, will try to enrich 
thought with elements derived from life; he certainly will not 
undervalue thought and seek knowledge outside of it. One may 
reject Rationalism without necessarily becoming a Romanticist. 

The last division of the work I am describing is concerned with 
the thought of the present time, dealing somewhat in detail 
with its motives and methods. And on account of the pre- 
eminent position which the philosophy of Kant occupies in the 
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thought of our time it has seemed that Kant should be included 
in this discussion. Our investigation, accordingly, furnishes a 
critical discussion of his work, seeking both to recognize the in- 
comparable greatness and enduring significance of his philosophy, 
and to avoid a dogmatic and scholastic Kantianism. It is, 
however, impossible to explain in this brief sketch in what we 
regard the greatness of Kant to consist, or at what points we 
believe it necessary to go beyond him. 

At present the problem of knowledge is beset with difficulties 
through the fact that the older formulas of life and representations 
of the world no longer satisfy us, and because no satisfactory 
substitute for the old forms has yet been recognized. Such a 
condition necessarily gives rise to a great deal of doubt, con- 
troversy and scepticism. But even already clear and definite 
tendencies begin to appear which serve to show the direction 
which the thought of the present day should take. In opposition 
to the prevalent distracted mode of life, there is an increasing 
demand for more unity and concentration, and for an inde- 
pendent inner life, as opposed to the exclusive occupation of the 
faculties with external affairs. There is a demand for a with- 
drawal from the mere temporal current of affairs in order to 
attain and possess a present that transcends the flux of time. 
But it is impossible to attain this from the chaos of immediate 
existence; its attainment calls for a new point of view, indeed, 
for a complete reorganization of life. Thus there arises the con- 
sciousness of the necessity of an independent spiritual life; and 
we are confronted with the task of advancing, with the help of 
the idea of the spiritual life, to a new conception of the world 
and of life which will take up into itself all the experiences of the 
past, but which will also go beyond these experiences, and seek 
to express itself in a new systematic construction. In con- 
tributing to this result the work of knowledge must find its most 
important task. The more fully this process of construction is 
realized, the more will it open up to us deeper insights into the 
nature of reality. When what is demanded is a new advance, 
no adhesion to an old system will be sufficient; we must cease 
regarding ourselves as Epigoni. We must attempt to meet the 
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demands which the historical situation requires by means of 
our own powers, and venture upon paths which we ourselves 
have struck out. Only senile cowardice can believe that the 
possibilities of life and of knowledge have already been exhausted 
by the past; but only our own courage and our own ac tion can 
bring the unrealized possibilities to actuality. 

Our book accordingly follows a path peculiarly its own. 
We reject the old traditional metaphysics, but we by no means 
give ourselves over to mere experience. We seek to develop 
from life itself a new world and a new metaphysics. We oppose 
intellectualism, but we do not regard the intellect as a mere 
means or instrument. It remains for us a real and essential 
member of the total process of life. We oppose the notion of 
static finality, and represent the work of knowledge as partaking 
of the movement of life. As resolute opponents of all relativism, 
however, we do not admit that knowledge is concerned only with 
the temporal, but on the contrary for us the fundamental work 
of thought consists in more and more raising above the mere 
flux of time a time-transcending present. We maintain that 
one cannot directly recognize the problem of knowledge as it 
were objectively, from a given situation, but that he first must 
be brought into a condition which makes him competent to 
understand the problem. This, however, can be brought about 
only through a radical transformation of the ordinary con- 
sciousness. What appears as spiritual activity in man must 
attain to an independence of him, must concentrate itself in 
fixed outlines, must develop a particular character, must even 
expand itself into a world. Such a world of original life can 
legitimately claim to represent the innermost center of reality. 
In harmony with this demand it will seek to draw all existence 
into itself, and by its own light to render it intelligible. The 
problem becomes further complicated through the fact that 
the striving of man toward an independent spiritual life cannot 
be attained by a single step, since what seemed for a time 
perfectly satisfactory shows later unbearable limits. Besides, 
the independence and originality which the spiritual life demands 
is not fully realized, and humanity is thereby driven to renewed 
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activity and to more profound effort. Thus the whole of history 
appears as a striving of mankind toward a new life and being, 
and at the same time toward a new relation to reality which will 
permit one to experience and know it from within. And only 
in so far as this striving is realized does knowledge become 
possible to man. Through this realization life and knowledge 
become ever more an action—action in the necessary reorgan- 
ization of life, action in the peculiar development of it, action 
in the struggle with the existing world. In order to bring out 
this character of action we have called our way of thinking 
Activism. Our investigation as a whole has shown that in the 
conception of action we do not think of a mere external activity, 
but of an elevating concentration of the whole life and of its 
exaltation to a creative originality. Thus our Activism has a 
fundamentally ethical character. 

How deeply this view of the problem of knowledge influences 
particular questions, and how greatly it modifies the more 
important philosophical conceptions—especially that of truth 
—can only be shown in the further course of the investigation. 
At the present time it would afford us genuine pleasure if the 
introduction offered herewith should find a favorable reception. 

RUDOLF EUCKEN. 
Boston, Mass. 
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HEGEL’S CRITICISMS OF FICHTE’S 
SUBJECTIVISM. II. 


ICHTE’S repeated efforts to present his philosophy in the 
clearest possible form and ‘‘to compel the reader to an 
understanding”’ of it, failed of their purpose. The critics of 
his own day differed widely in their interpretations of him, and, 
as we have seen,' there is perhaps even less unanimity of opinion 
at the present time. It is not our purpose, nor should it be 
longer necessary, to consider the grosser forms of subjectivism 
which have been imputed to Fichte. So far from having set 
up the empirical ego as absolute or of having logically justified 
egoism, the Wissenschaftslehre failed to give these aspects of 
reality and of the moral life their proper emphasis. Those 
expositors, therefore, who insist that Fichte’s thought far 
transcends these views, so frequently ascribed to him, are on 
firm ground. Recognition of this fact, however, seems to have 
inclined some to the belief that Fichte has overcome, either 
fully or at least in principle, the various dualisms of Kant, 
and has established the concrete unity of subject and object, 
the identity of experience and reality. If this view is correct, 
one cannot properly credit Hegel with any genuine advance 
over Fichte as regards the standpoint of philosophy, its principles 
or its method, but only with respect to the thoroughness with 
which these are elaborated. Hegel’s criticisms of the ‘‘ought,”’ 
furthermore, would naturally appear as a protest against efforts 
toward moral and social progress, or reforms of any kind. 
But, it may be asked, does not this interpretation, in avoiding 
the one extreme, pass to the other, and as a result not only mis- 
represent Fichte but also do injustice to Hegel? As regards 
Hegel’s estimate of Fichte we have noticed that he admits that 
his predecessor (as Kant before him) gave expression in the 
abstract to the philosophical principle of unity, yet he maintains 
that the Wissenschaftslehre itself is not consistent with this 


1 Cf. our preceding article in this Review, X XI, pp. 568-574. 
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principle but is essentially subjectivistic.' Having already 
considered the first proposition, it remains for us to show by an 
examination of Fichte’s philosophy the grounds of our assent 
to the main points of the criticism. We shall then be in position 
to maintain that Hegel’s philosophy represents an advance 
over that of Fichte both in viewpoint and in principle, and to 
understand the exact nature of his objections to the category of 
Sollen. 

The purpose of the Wissenschaftslehre as described by Fichte 
in his shorter treatises, is to ascertain the ultimate ground of 
human knowledge and to deduce the whole of experience from 
an original principle whose certainty is immediate and absolute. 
This fundamental principle is declared to be not being, nor even 
a something that is active (Thdtiges), but pure activity; it is 
termed ego, pure self-consciousness, intelligence (or knowing) 
in itself. Intelligence, then, acts and it does this simply because 
it is its inmost nature so to do. Its various acts, moreover, 
do not proceed from chance but are determined by certain im- 
manent laws and follow upon each other in necessary sequence. 
The ego, however, is not immediately conscious of these necessary 
acts but becomes aware of them only under changed forms and 
through a later act of reflection. Thus, it first comes to a con- 
sciousness of its self-activity through a feeling of limitation of 
the practical ego. Being restricted, in first instance, to the mere 
feeling, consciousness does not include the cause by which the 
feeling is evoked. The ego, however, ascribes to itself only that 
of which it is directly aware. Hence the cause of the feeling is 
conceived as an activity of the non-ego. It is thus, through the 
creative activity of the productive imagination, that the external 
world of experience arises in consciousness. This world is the 
explanation which the ego gives itself of that limitation of its 
practical activity of which it is originally conscious. What 
ordinarily appear as objects in a space-time world and as the 
cause of sensations are, from a philosophical point of view, but 
Vorstellungen and the product of the ego’s unconscious activity. 


1For a detailed statement of Hegel's criticisms see the preceding article, this 
Review, XXI, pp. 575-578. 
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Fichte’s espousal of empirical realism, thus, really involves 
only the admission that in the every day pursuits of life all men 
necessarily believe in the existence of an independent sense world 
and can maintain their existence only on this assumption. But 
“life is intrinsically not philosophizing and philosophy is intrin- 
sically not life.’"! The philosopher qua philosopher must abandon 
the standpoint of life for that of reflection; it devolves upon him 
not to accept experience as it is given and the empirical realism 
which forces itself on occasion on all human beings, but to 
deduce these and to show the grounds on which they rest. That 
which makes philosophy possible, from this point of view, is 
the ability to divert one’s attention from the objects of empirical 
consciousness and, by freely resolving on philosophical reflection, 
to observe those original acts of the ego described above. The 
business of the philosopher is that of a “ pragmatic historian,’”? 
to record that series of acts through which the conscious expe- 
rience of the individual arises. In the Wissenschaftslehre, there- 
fore, ‘‘there are two very different series of mental acts: those of 
the ego which the philosopher observes and those comprised 
in the observations of the philosopher.’ 

Thus, while every man is an empirical realist, every consistent 
philosopher, Fichte insists, is a transcendental idealist; for he 
must recognize that what ordinarily appears as being and as 
real objects are ultimately acts of the ego and the Vorstellungen 
which result from these. Being im itself has no reality of any 
kind. Being for consciousness exists, but only on the plane of 
life and of action. Ultimately and for philosophy there is 
no being in any sense of the word, nor anything given or a posteriori, 
but all is a priori, expressing the activity of intelligence according 
to its necessary and immanent laws. The question confronting 
the Wissenschaftslehre, accordingly, is: ‘‘How do we come to 
attribute objective validity to that which is really only sub- 
jective? Or, since objective validity is called being, how do we 
come to assume being?’ It is not without significance with 


1 Werke, V, p. 343. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 77. 

3 Ibid, I, p. 454. 

4 Ibid., pp. 455 f. 
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reference to his own philosophical system when Fichte asserts 
that “the task of all philosophy consists in showing how in- 
telligence comes to assume the existence of things external to itself.’"' 

Fichte’s problem, therefore, and his whole point of view as 
he describes it in the Einleitungen are quite different from 
what is represented by those who find central there a doctrine 
similar to Hegel’s of the unity of the subject and object within 
experience, or by those who see, on the contrary, a return to the 
critical philosophy with its sharp opposition of form and matter.’ 
To approach Fichte with the principles, terms, and problems of 
the Critiques in mind is, to a certain extent, necessary and profit- 
able; but it has frequently obscured the meaning and the spirit 
of his radically different philosophy. If the term ‘matter’ 
must be used, the fact is that for Fichte there is no matter at 
all in the Kantian sense of the word. “It is at length time,” 
Fichte writes in his review of Bardili’s Logik, ‘boldly to declare 
that even the proposition of transcendental idealism that matter 
is not given but created, was a temporary concession to the 
preceding philosophy. The thought of a matter of experience 
is not a thought at all (Nichtgedanke)."" In the LEinleitung 
Fichte had already expressed himself similarly. ‘‘A thing, 
indeed, arises through activity according to these laws;* a thing 
is absolutely nothing else than all of these relations synthesized 
by the imagination, and the totality of these relations is the thing; 
the object, assuredly, is the original synthesis of all these con- 
ceptions. Form and matter are not different things; matter is 
the total complex of form, and only through analysis can we 
arrive at particular 

If this account of Fichte’s thought is correct, we are forced 
to the conclusion that he does not conceive his fundamental 
principle as a unity of thought and being; but that the clue to 
its nature must be found in the subjective aspect of experience. 


1 Werke, Il, p. 486. 

? The third and seventh interpretations in our classification. Cf. this Review, 
XXI, pp. 570, 573 f. 

1 Werke, Il, pp. 502 f. 

‘J. e., through the activity of intelligence described above. 

5 Werke, I, p. 443. 
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And this conclusion is in perfect accord with Fichte’s direct 
statement of the case. Philosophy, he maintains, must ascertain 
the ground of experience and the ground, by its very conception, 
is external to that of which it is the ground. The entire content 
of our thinking, however, is given in experience. In this dilemma 
philosophy’s only possible procedure is “‘to abstract, that is, 
to separate by a free act of thought that which is connected 
in experience,” namely, ‘thing’ and ‘intelligence.’ ‘“‘The 
philosopher can abstract from one of the two... and thus 
raise himself above experience. If he abstracts from the former, 
he has left as the explanatory ground of experience, intelligence 
in itself . . . ;if he abstracts from the latter, a thing im itself... . 
The first procedure is called idealism, the second, dogmatism. 
. .. Only these two philosophical systems are possible.” 
That this is not a careless misstatement of his real position but 
that he conceives his fundamental principle as intelligence or 
ego in itself should be clear from the frequency of Fichte’s 
direct statements to this effect throughout this and the succeeding 
treatise.2 But we have further lines of evidence. Fichte insists 
on the necessity of abstracting from being and of showing why 
“the predicate of being”’ is ascribed in certain cases ;* he contends, 
furthermore, that the fundamental principle may be directly 
experienced in intellectual intuition which, however, always 
occurs in actual consciousness in conjunction with sensuous 
intuition ;* thirdly, he emphasizes the fact that dogmatism and 
idealism occupy two absolutely exclusive realms having not a 
single point in common, and thus implies that as no system which 
is based on the ‘thing’ can ever arrive logically at consciousness 
or Vorstellung (since this consists of the ‘double series’ of known 
and knowing), so the system which is based on ‘intelligence’ 
can never pass beyond its realm to that of the “thing” or 
‘being’;* and, in the fourth place, he makes a confused and a 
confusing attempt to identify his philosophy with that of Kant 


1 Werke, pp. 425 f. 

? Cf., particularly, Ibid., I, pp. 427, 440 f., 457, 467. 

5 Cf. Ibid., I, pp. 456 f. 

‘Cf. Ibid., I, pp. 463 f. 

5Cf., particularly, Ibid., pp. 429, 431, 436, 509 and note. 
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by proving that if experience is conditioned by self-consciousness, 
as the latter had demonstrated, it must also be ‘determined’ 
by it and may, therefore, he deduced from it. We should note 
also the following sentences, so frequently misinterpreted, which 
occur at the close of the argument in the Zweite Einleitung: 
“In the ego as intellektuelle Anschauung there lies merely the 
form of egohood, activity which returns into itself and which 
also, of course, comes to be its own content.’ In the ego as 
Anschauung there is only the form of the ego without reference 
to any content for it, this being conceivable only through its 
thinking of a world.’ 


1Cf. Werke, I, pp. 477 f. 

Ibid., p. 515. 

3 Ibid., p. 516. We have already indicated, perhaps sufficiently, that Fichte 
attempts somehow to derive being and the content of experience from a reflection 
of the ego or pure activity on its own acts. Personally, therefore, the present 
writer is inclined to take seriously Fichte’s explanation that the ego under con- 
sideration is “‘nur Form."’ If we understand by Form not the mere subject of ex- 
perience but pure ego or intelligence in itself, Fichte’s statement must be regarded 
as an accurate expression of his real meaning, this being precisely what the logic of 
his thought seems to demand. It seems both dogmatic and unwarranted to say, 
as Miss E. B. Talbot does with reference to this passage: ‘‘The Ego as intel- 
lektuelle Anschauung, the absolute Ego of the Grundlage, is form whose content has 
not yet become explicit; hence Fichte speaks of it as mere form. . . . We have 
here the germs of Hegel’s conception of the Idea which realizes itself through suc- 
cessively higher stages." (The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy, pp. 
40 f.) Space does not permit us to discuss in detail the important section of the 
Einleitung which differentiates the ego of Intellektuelle Anschauung from the ego 
as Idea, but, as we read it, it is in perfect harmony with the rest of the treatise. 

To give those who hold our seventh mentioned interpretation of Fichte (cf. 
this Review, XXI, pp. 573 f.) a fair hearing, let us consider what their ablest 
representative, Professor Talbot, has to say with reference to the Erste Einleitung 
and the quotations from it to which we have referred in our discussion. Miss 
Talbot admits that “‘when Fichte says that instead of trying to explain the Ego 
by the thing we should rather seek to explain the thing by the Ego, one can hardly 
be blamed for supposing him to mean that the subjective principle is ultimate and 
that the objective is a secondary manifestation of it. . . . But this does not seem 
to be Fichte’s meaning. Our key to the nature of the ultimate principle is con- 
sciousness in its dual aspect of subject and object. In experience we always find 
both form and matter, and it is impossible for us to conceive of the one as existing 
without the other. Each principle has its rights. . . . The one principle, then, 
which is to explain both and to do justice to both, must be that unity of subject 
and object which is never explicit in consciousness but which is always implied in it. 
This, it seems to me, is Fichte’s real meaning.” (Jbid., pp. 25 f.) This account 
accurately describes the position of certain modern idealists as well as that of 
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Those who hold that Fichte’s philosophy is essentially an 
attempt to deduce or derive the objective from the subjective 
element of experience’ have no doubt based their conclusion 
primarily on the Einleitungen—Fichte’s other works would hardly 
have suggested this interpretation. The limitations of the 
view, however, even with reference to the Einleitungen should 
now be fairly obvious. Fichte does not regard the subjective 


Hegel, but it is not true of Fichte, and particularly not of the Erste Einleitung. 
With reference to this treatise Miss Talbot urges two considerations in support 
of her interpretation. First, when Fichte ‘‘tells us that intelligence contains, as 
it were, a double series,—the real and the ideal,—he is evidently thinking of his 
ultimate principle as a unity of subject and object."" (Jbid., p. 27.) The passage 
in Fichte referring to the double series, we should notice, occurs in the course of 
an argument of the inadequacy of dogmatism to explain consciousness. When 
we connect this, as we have done above (p. 7), with the contention that dogmatism 
and idealism have not a single point in common, we have a sword which cuts both 
ways. In speaking of the ‘real’ as a member of the ‘double series,’ therefore, 
Fichte does not refer to the ‘thing’ or ‘object’ or ‘being’ as we generally think 
of these or as they are conceived by Hegel, but he calls attention to the fact that 
consciousness by its very nature both is and is for itself. Miss Talbot’s contention, 
thus, is a typical illustration of the fallacy to which we called attention in our 
preceding article (this Review, XXI, pp. 581 f.) of confusing the subject-object 
character of self-consciousness, as conceived by Fichte, with subject and object 
in the sense of thought and being. 

In the second place, Miss Talbot tells us, “the chief difficulty apparently is one 
of terminology. . . . He seems to have used the term ‘Non-Ego’ in two different 
senses. Sometimes the word signifies simply the objective principle in conscious- 
ness. When this is so, the object is regarded as the correlative of the subject .. . 
and the finite Ego . . . is merely the subjective principle. In this case, the ab- 
solute Ego . . . is thought of as being related just as closely to the Non-Ego as to 
the individual Ego; it is the unity of the two. At other times, however, Fichte 
means by the Non-Ego . . . the thing-in-itself conceived as existing without any 
necessary relation to consciousness. In this case, the individual Ego is no longer 
merely the subjective principle; it is consciousness in its dual aspect of subject and 
object. Hence Fichte is now concerned to prove that the Non-Ego does not stand 
on the same plane with the individual Ego. The Non-Ego, conceived of as existing 
apart from consciousness, is mere Schein, a creature of the imagination, an Unding; 
consciousness, not the thing-in-itself, gives us the clue to the nature of the ultimate 
principle.” (Op. cit., pp. 27 f.) This passage appears to us as a curious medley of 
truth and error but we need not discuss its particular point for the simple reason 
that the word ‘Non-Ego’ does not occur a single time in the entire treatise under 
discussion. Miss Talbot's arguments, then, are unconvincing and we know of no 
others that might be offered in support of the view that the Einleitungen teach that 
the subject and object of experience, or intelligence and thing, or the ego and nature, 
are members of a unitary system whose fundamental principle is a concrete unity 
which reconciles their apparent opposition in consciousness. 

1 The second group of critics in our classification. Cf. this Review, XXI, p. 569. 
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aspect of experience as the ultimate principle but, with certain 
qualifications which we cannot enter into here, recognizes 
that this is correlative with the object of experience. The ego 
cannot become conscious of itself and thus be a subject without 
at the same time becoming conscious of an object which it opposes 
to itself. What Fichte maintains is that subject in itself or 
pure ego is the fundamental principle. Experience means con- 
sciousness of something,—definite, specific knowing; but under- 
lying this, in Fichte’s view, or presupposed by it, is Bewusstsein 
an sich, reines or absolutes Wissen. Hence, Fichte’s statement 
that the ultimate principle of idealism cannot as such be pointed 
out in consciousness; this “‘ would be self-contradictory and would 
transform the system itself into a part of experience.’' But, 
on the other hand, just as knowing is involved in every act of 
specific knowing and may be said to be manifested in it, so also 
may the pure ego be said to appear in consciousness in the limited 
form of subject of experience. The subject of experience, though 
not itself the fundamental principle, does give us the key to 
the nature of this principle, revealing that which underlies all 
true being. 

Those who would free Fichte from the taints of subjectivism 
have sometimes appealed to certain statements in the Begriff der 
Wissenschaftslehre as proving that the ultimate principle is 
conceived as a unity of form and matter which in Kant remained 
so sharply opposed. ‘‘That human thought is essentially a 
unity,”” Miss Talbot writes, ‘‘is in the first instance, as Fichte 
readily admits, an assumption. . . . In assuming the possibility 
of metaphysics—and Fichte of course does this without hesi- 
tation—we are practically assuming that the apparent duality 
of our experience is not ultimate, that beneath all the oppositions 
. . there is an underlying unity.’’? This interpretation of Fichte 
is enforced by the following quotation: ‘It is easy to see that in 
presupposing the possibility of such a Wissenschaftslehre in general 
. . » we are always presupposing that human knowledge actually 
constitutes a system. But if it is to be a system, then we can also 


1 Werke, I, p. 428. 
2 The Fundamental Principle of Fichte’s Philosophy, p. 17. 
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. show that there must be an absolutely first Grundsatz.” 
Continuing her discussion, Miss Talbot asserts that besides the 
presupposition ‘that human thought, in spite of all its superficial 
oppositions, is the expression of a unitary principle,” Fichte at 
the outset assumes that ‘“‘in some degree we are able by philo- 
sophical reflection to get at this principle. . . . When philosophy 
shall have fulfilled her task, that is, when the unitary principle 
shall have been discovered and the seeming duality of its mani- 
festation explained, then, and then only, will our primary as- 
sumptions have received their justification.”! The supporting 
passage from the Begriff reads: ‘‘ Before the actual investigation 
one cannot determine whether the solution of the problem of 
philosophy is possible or not, that is, whether all our knowing 
has a firm ground which can be discovered (erkennbar), or whether 
on the contrary it . . . rests ultimately on nothing, or at least 
nothing for us. But if our knowing is to have a ground for us, 
then this problem must admit of solution and there must be a 
science in which it is solved. And, conversely, if there is such a 
science, then our knowing has a ground which can be discovered. 
Hence, before the investigation we can say nothing as to the 
nature of our knowing, as to whether it has or has not a ground. 
The possibility of the requisite science can be shown only through 
its actuality.” 

Whatever plausibility these passages may appear to give to Miss 
Talbot’s interpretation of Fichte, disappears, in the view of the 
present writer, when we take into account their context. Fichte 
has been stating his ultra-rationalistic conception of science: it 
is a concatenated system of principles whose certainty is imparted 
to them by one fundamental principle and is therefore uniform. 
The question then arises as to how the truth of the various funda- 
mental principles is to be determined. The answer is that this can 
be done only if they can be shown to follow necessarily from one 
supreme principle which is absolutely certain in itself; if, in other 
words, there is a science whose principles are the underlying prin- 
ciples of all the other sciences, that is, a science of the sciences, a 
Wissenschaftslehre. If, accordingly, the whole of human knowl- 


1 Ibid., pp. 17 f. 
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edge forms a unitary system and does not consist in a number 

| of unrelated fields of science, there must be one absolutely fun- 

damental principle. On the other hand, unless human knowledge 

actually constitutes such a system, there can be no science of 

the fundamental principles of all the sciences and, therefore, no 

Wissenschaftslehre.. One who reads beneath the surface finds 

here nothing materially different from the doctrine in the 

Einleitungen that the experience of every day life and the sciences 

are but ways of regarding what are ultimately a series of acts 

on the part of the ego. Fichte is merely asserting in the Begriff 

that unless there is such a system of acts or principles, there 

can be no Wissenschaftslehre; and that, conversely, we cannot 

know that there is such a system and that all our knowledge 

rests on the secure ground of an absolutely and immediately 

certain principle, until philosophy has fulfilled her task and the 

Wissenschaftslehre has actually formulated the system. Fichte, 

then, is not concerned at this point with the question of the 

relation of form and matter, nor is there anything in the entire 

| treatise to militate against the subjectivistic interpretation which 

we have found Hegel to give. 

| In passing from the essays in which Fichte discusses the aim 

and the method of the Wissenschaftslehre to those works in which 

| he presents the actual formulation of his system, little change 

1 1 The following quotation will help us to see that this is Fichte’s real meaning: 

| “It is evident that the very presupposition of such a Wissenschaftslehre, just as, 

i! more particularly, of the possibility of its fundamental principle, always presupposes 

| that there is actually a system in human knowledge. . . . If there is no such system, 

only two possibilities are conceivable. Either there is nothing at all that is im- 

mediately certain, our knowledge forming several, or only one, infinite series in 

which each proposition is established by a higher one, this in turn by one still 

higher, and so on; . . . or, our knowledge consists of . . . several finite series and 

. each series culminates in one fundamental proposition which is based on no other 

but is grounded only in itself, as though there were several innate truths whose 

connections we could not expect to understand . . . or a manifold simplicity in 

external things which is communicated to us by the impression these make on us 

but into whose connection we cannot penetrate. If this is the case . . . our knowl- 

edge is, indeed, certain so far as it extends but it is not a unitary knowledge and 

there are many sciences. (Uber den Begriff der Wissenschaftslehre, Werke, 1, pp. 52 f.) 

Fichte then goes on to inquire how the Wissenschaftslehre can be shown to afford 

the basis not only of all the “sciences which are already known and discovered 

but also of all those that are discoverable and possible, and thus to exhaust com- 
pletely the whole field of human knowledge."" (Jbid., pp. 55 f.) 
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is to be noted at the outset in respect to the fundamental principle. 
The proposition, “‘The ego posits originally and absolutely its 
own being,”’ expresses merely the pure, abstract self-identity of 
the ego, an activity which returns upon itself and is its own object, 
or a positing in which that which posits and that which is posited 
are one and the same. The method of abstraction and logical 
analysis employed in the Grundlage, as well as Fichte’s express 
statements,' should place this beyond all controversy. Hegel’s 
criticism that “reason does not find itself expressed in the 
one-sidedness of this abstract unity’’, is, therefore, quite in 
order. 

Having set up this abstraction, the self-identical ego, as an 
absolute and unconditioned principle, it is logically impossible 
for Fichte to develop the other principles of his system. From 
the abstract universal there is no escape to the concrete particular; 
from a pure, absolute ego, none to the world of empirical reality. 
Fichte’s procedure in the face of this difficulty varies. In the 
Zweite Einleitung he says: ‘‘The fundamental assertion of the 
philosopher gua philosopher is this: As soon as the ego becomes 
conscious of itself, there necessarily arises for it at the same time 
a being external to itself. The ground of the latter lies in 
the former, the latter is conditioned by the former. Self-con- 
sciousness and the consciousness of something other than our- 
selves are necessarily united; the former, however, is to be 
regarded as the conditioning and the latter as the conditioned.’”* 
Fichte thus hopes to eat his cake and have it too. The funda- 
mental principle appears in a double réle, now as absolute and 
again as limited, presupposing for its reality a whole series of 
empirical conditions. Hence, Hegel’s contention that ‘‘the 

1Cf., especially, Werke, I, pp. 96 ff., 256. 

2 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 191. Fichte himself wrote to Reinhold shortly after the 
publication of the Grundlage: ‘‘The entrance to my system is the absolutely in- 
conceivable. It is this that makes it difficult, for it cannot be grasped by the 
understanding but only by the imagination.” (Leben u. 1. Briefwechsel, U1, p. 214.) 
It is interesting to notice also that the two Einleitungen which, we have concluded, 
also find the fundamental principle in the self-identical ego, or intelligence in itself, 
tell us that the principle cannot be grasped by conception but only by intuition, 
since conception is possible only where there are differences and oppositions to an 


other. (Cf. Werke, I, p. 459.) 
3 Werke, I, pp. 457 f. 
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absolute of the system is not absolute and just because of this 
| it is necessary to proceed to something further.’’! 

i In the Grundlage no logical deduction of the non-ego is, strictly 
speaking, even attempted. The non-ego is introduced into 
experience by a second absolute act on the part of the ego, that 
of oppositing.? That this is true is suggested by the very wording 
of Fichte’s second principle: ‘‘A non-ego is absolutely opposited 
to the ego.”” Advance beyond the first principle, or pure identity, 
is thus secured by simply restoring the differences from which 
abstraction had originally been made, or, as Hegel puts it,* 
by converting the original minus signs into plus signs. 

Now, it should be noticed that, as the absolute opposite of the 
ego, the non-ego must necessarily cancel it, and yet that it 
cannot do so without destroying itself, since it exists solely as an 
opposite. Fichte thus faces another impossible task, that of the 
reconciliation of ego and non-ego. The solution offered is: 
“They mutually limit each other,”’ or, as formulated in the third 
principle, “‘The ego opposites in the ego a divisible non-ego to 
the divisible ego.” Plainly, however, this does not fully resolve 
the opposition of ego and non-ego. Unless, however, this is 
done, “‘ the identity of consciousness, the only absolute foundation 
of our knowledge, will be destroyed,’* since the ego, in positing 
itself, posits everything in itself and thus posits itself as absolute. 
The further procedure of the Grundlage, therefore, consists 
) simply in resolving in ever higher syntheses the contradictions 

| which still remain in the third principle, with the aim of removing 
tia all oppositions to the ego. 

H) It is perfectly evident, however, even from the outset, that 


H+) 1 Hegel’s Werke, I, p. 120. 
2Cf. Werke, 1, pp. 102 ff. Fichte’s explicit statements in the third part of the 
Grundlage should be particularly noticed. ‘Besides the positing of the ego by 
itself, there must be also another positing. This is a priori a mere hypothesis; 
that there is such a positing may be shown only by a fact of consciousness, and every 
one must demonstrate it to himself through this fact; no one can prove it to another 
by logical argument.” (Werke, I,p. 252.) Cf.also p. 265: “ That this [the positing 
A i) | of a non-ego] occurs, cannot be proven a priori but each can know it only in his own 
N experience.” The contradiction between this and Fichte’s account in the Begriff 
and the Einleitungen must be evident to the most superficial reader. 
3 Hegel's Werke, I, p. 123. 
4 Werke, I, p. 107. 
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Fichte’s method will never enable him to reach, by logical means, 
a synthesis or principle which reflects the absolute character of 
the ego. Even though the non-ego might be shown to have 
no real or positive existence but to exist only as an ‘other,’ or 
to be reduced to the mere form of abstract opposition—and there 
are logical difficulties to doing this—the fact nevertheless remains 
that the opposition of ego and non-ego is absolute in character 
since these are posited by two absolute acts of the ego. The 
difficulty is well brought out in the following significant passage: 
“In so far as the ego is limited by the non-ego, it is finite; in 
itself, however, as it is posited by its own absolute activity, it 
is infinite. Both aspects, infinity and finitude, must be united. 
Such a unity, however, is in itself impossible. For a long time, 
indeed, the quarrel will be adjusted by mediation; the infinite 
limits the finite. Finally, however, when the absolute impossi- 
bility of the desired union is apparent, finitude must be destroyed; 
all limits must vanish; the infinite ego must alone remain as the 
one and all.’”! The Wissenschaftslehre cannot solve its problem 
by logical means but must invoke “an absolute decree (Macht- 
spruch) of reason’ which declares that “since the non-ego can 
in no way be reconciled with the ego, there shall be no non-ego 
at all. Hereby, indeed, the knot is not loosed, but it is cut.’ 

Enough will have been said, perhaps, to bring out the fact 
that the first two principles of the Grundlage express an antinomy 
which remains unresolved and is irresolvable. The theoretical 
part of the Wissenschaftslehre seems to reconcile the opposition 
between ego and non-ego when it shows that in so far as the latter 
is an object of consciousness correlative to the subject, it is 
entirely dependent on the activity of the ego and is its creation. 
The activity in question, however, is itself conditioned by an 
external factor, the Amstoss. For the ground of this Anstoss 
and of the limitation of the ego we are referred to the practical 
part of the Wissenschaftslehre. Fichte here makes a half-hearted 
attempt to show that the absolute ego is itself the cause of the 
Anstoss and of the limitation of the ego. It is obviously self- 


1 Werke, I, p. 144. 
2 Ibid., I, p. 144. 
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contradictory, however, to speak of an absolute principle as a 
member of a causal series and it is inconsistent with the principles 
of the Wissenschaftslehre to apply the category of causality except 
to relations that obtain within the sphere of that which is posited 
by the ego. Fichte, accordingly, soon abandons this line of 
argument and from this point on the question of the whence of 
the Anstoss is either confused with or displaced by that of its 
wherefore. The Anstoss is shown to be necessary in order to 
make possible a genuine moral life for the ego. No material 
advance, however, is made over the theoretical part of the 
Grundlage in the solution of its particular problem. Fichte 
himself acknowledges in the conclusion of an involved argu- 
ment that “‘one might, accordingly, say that the ultimate 
ground of consciousness is a reciprocal activity of the ego with 
itself through the mediation of a non-ego. . . . This is the circle 
out of which the finite mind cannot pass, nor can wish to without 
betraying reason and demanding its destruction.’"! 

Fichte seems to have realized vaguely that the first two 
principles of the Grundlage are but abstractions, and that the 
real basis of an idealistic philosophy must be a concrete principle, 
such, for example, as the synthesis expressed in his own third 
principle. This recognition, however, did not effect the trans- 
formation in viewpoint which should logically have resulted 
fromit. Adhering as he does to an abstraction as his fundamental 
principle, he is confronted by an insuperable difficulty which 
recurs in varying forms in all the expositions of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre. No intelligible account is possible of the transition 
from the pure activity of the ego to the ego with the feeling of 
limitation,’ from the original act of self-positing to the conditional 
acts in which are posited the non-ego and the world of empirical 
objects.‘ It becomes necessary to introduce in addition to the 


1 Werke, I, p. 282. Cf. also p. 276. 

2 Cf. Ibid., pp. 1ogf. 

3 See above, p. 18. 

‘ An interesting parallel to this situation appears in the philosophy of Bergson. 
Here too the ultimate principle is reached by a process of abstraction, and as a 
result, the deduction of matter is logically impossible. Bergson explains matter 
by an inversion of the activity of the original, vital impulse. But what causes or 
brings about the inversion? Analogies and metaphors are no more successful in 
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principle of identity and the absolute ego, some qualitatively 
distinct element which as a virtual thing-in-itself negates the 
absolute character of the ego. 

Fichte’s very conception of the ego, indeed, is such as to 
make the term ‘absolute ego’ self-contradictory. Egohood 
implies consciousness of self; this, according to Fichte, implies 
reflection of the pure activity of the ego back to itself; this 
implies a limitation of activity; and this, in turn, implies some 
opposition which, whether it be conceived crudely as external 
or as a law immanent in the ego, must necessarily be regarded as 
foreign to the original or pure activity of the ego. The point 
might also be fairly stated thus. Am sich the ego is absolute; 
but to be an ego it must also be fiir sich and this necessitates 
a reflection of the pure activity of the ego upon itself; this re- 
flection, however, is unintelligible without the assumption of some- 
thing external as conditioning it.! 

The subjectivity of Fichteanism thus appears in the fact that 
the Wissenschaftslehre never attains, nor is able to attain, to 
that absolute principle which is at once the beginning and the 
end of a speculative philosophy. The ego, in so far as, and just 
as long as, it is ego, remains confronted by an abstract ‘other.’ 
Not only must this foreign principle be invoked to account for 
the fact of the consciousness both of self and of the objective 
order, but in last resort it alone can explain the particular, 
solving this problem than are Fichte’s long deductions and explanations. In 
fact, Bergson’s rejection of teleology makes his position, if anything, even more 
difficult than that of Fichte who at least was able to answer the question in terms 
of the why and of value. (Cf. Creative Evolution, pp. 201, 206, 210, 219, 245 ff.) 

1Fichte may seem to have overcome the opposition of the am sich and the 
fiir sich in the Zweite Einleitung and to regard the two as absolutely united,—“‘a 
unity which I am, of course, unable to think because in thinking I separate the 
reflecting from that which is reflected.” (Werke, I, p. 489.) It is not difficult, 
however, to see that Fichte must either think of this perfect unity as absolute, in 
which case he must, as in the Grundlage, resort to some external principle in ac- 
counting for empirical consciousness; or, he must think of it as absolutely finite, 
in which case he has not even the semblance of an absolute principle and also 
lacks the ground for the ego’s striving to become absolute, that is, to become 
actually what it is potentially. The Grundlage at least makes it possible to think 
of the ego as infinite with respect to its am sich but yet as limited or finite in so far 


as it exists fiir sich and then to conceive of its development as a process by and in 
which the ego becomes for itself what it is in itself. 
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empirical aspect of things. This aspect, indeed, Fichte recognizes 
(though quite in contradiction to other principles of his system) 
cannot be deduced or arrived at a@ priori. He believes to 
have deduced satisfactorily the fact that there must be a check 
or limitation to the ego by showing that this is the presupposition 
of the moral life. The particular nature of the limitation, 
however, its determinateness, he admits, ‘appears as the ab- 
solutely accidental and accounts for that which is merely empirical 
in our knowledge,” inasmuch as the particularity of the ego’s 
experience depends upon the nature of its original limitation 
as manifested in feeling. For this reason Hegel is entirely right 
in his insistence that in the Wissenschaftslehre ‘‘the manifoldness 
of reality appears as incomprehensible, original determinateness 
and empirical necessity. Particularity and difference as such 
constitute an absolute.’’? The universal and ideal aspect of 
experience, that which is deducible from the ego and really is 
the ego, remains logically opposed for Fichte to the particular 
and real aspect of things. Thus, whether we start from an 
examination of Fichte’s fundamental principle or investigate 
his conception of the particular, we reach the same conclusions. 
His highest principle may be described as subjective subject- 
object but the am sich aspect of things, a very real and vital 
aspect of the world, falls entirely beyond it; the ghost of the 
thing-in-itself is not yet laid.* This interpretation is suggested 
also when we consider the nature of Fichte’s highest synthesis, 
that which underlies all the activities and functions of the ego, 
theoretical and practical alike. This synthesis, described as 
striving, is represented as infinite; and yet it clearly presupposes 
not only what Hegel calls a ‘want’ or ‘need’, but even something 
foreign against which it strives and which guarantees that its 
activity is genuine and not a hollow show. The conclusions 
to which this points might be further buttressed, did space permit, 
by reference to Fichte’s failure to transcend entirely the causal 
point of view with reference to the relation of ego and non-ego, 
1 Werke, I, p. 489. Cf. also IV, pp. 101, 141. 


Hegel's Werke, I, p. 118. 
Cf. in this connection Bensow, Zu Fichtes Lehre vom Nichi-Ich. 
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his conceptions of God! and of nature, and his abstract doctrine 
of freedom. The criticisms of subjectivism which Hegel passed 
on Fichte must, therefore, be admitted as substantially valid. 

Our discussions have now placed us in position briefly to 
consider the significance of the “‘ Sollen"’ in Fichte’s philosophy? 
and the meaning of Hegel’s repeated polemic against this cate- 
gory. Many seem to confuse the logical significance of the 
“Sollen”’ with the moral earnestness of Fichte’s personality 
with which his pages glow. Hegel’s seemingly cold and unhuman 
criticisms, on the other hand, tend to associate themselves in 
the mind of the superficial reader with the frequent charge that 
Hegel championed the established social, political, and religious 
orders of things. But it is a misconception to regard the Sollen 
of Fichte’s philosophy as equivalent to that of Fichte, the moral 
enthusiast. That philosophy, we have seen, confronts the 
problem of reconciling an absolutely posited ego with an ab- 
solutely posited non-ego in such a way as not to negate the ab- 
soluteness of its fundamental principle. Or, since the non-ego 
represents the limitedness of the ego, the task is that of resolving 
the antinomy in the ego between its infinite nature and its state 
of finitude, or, more accurately, that between its infinite and its 
finite aspects. The oppositions, however, are logically absolute 
and can therefore not be overcome: not only are they the result 
of two absolute acts of the ego, but the very existence of the ego 
is represented as conditioned by them. Thus, there is a serious 
contradiction at the very heart of the Wissenschaftslehre. On 
the one hand, the ego is posited as absolute, and only on this 

1 A statement in the Grundlage has an important bearing on this problem. “For 
the Deity, that is, for a consciousness in which everything would be posited with 
the mere positing of the ego,—though the conception of such a consciousness is 
unthinkable to us,—our Wissenschaftslehre would have no content.” (Werke, 
I, p. 253.) 

hl of course, here deal with this question only in its most general phases. 
Any adequate discussion would carry us far into the remotest parts of Fichte’s 
philosophy. For, as striving is the ultimate synthesis of the Wissenschaftslehre, 
so the “ Sollen”’ is the fundamental category. All aspects of experience are repre- 
sented as dependent upon it. Fichte attempts in this way to overcome Kant’s 
dualism between the theoretical and the practical reason and there results a doctrine 


of the primacy of the practical reason as thorough-going as any in the history of 
philosophy. 
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condition, we are told, are knowledge and experience possible; 
on the other hand, however, the nature of knowledge and ex- 
perience is represented as such that the gulfs between ego and 
non-ego, subject and object, infinite and finite egos, are im- 
passable. Since, now, the former principle cannot be given up 
(primarily on practical grounds), the Wissenschaftslehre simply 
cuts the Gordian knot of its difficulties by declaring ‘‘through an 
absolute decree of reason” that “since the non-ego can in no way 
be reconciled with the ego, there shall be no non-ego at all.’"! 

The logical pedigree of Fichte’s Sollen is little better than that 
of this “shall.” The Sollen represents an attempt on the part 
of the practical Wissenschaftslehre to overcome the oppositions 
which we have noticed, by representing the absolute ego not 
in its initial abstraction but as an ideal or goal to be gradually 
approximated by the limited ego. Thus, the pure or absolute 
ego is transformed into Idea, the Idea of the ego. But even thus, 
let us notice, it is regulative of experience, in the Kantian sense 
of the term, and not constitutive. The highest unity, Fichte 
himself tells us, appears in the Wissenschaftsletre ‘not as some- 
thing that exists, but as something that ought to be, yet never 
can be, brought into being by us.’ Between man’s actual 
experience and that which is ultimately real, viz., the ideal, 
there is fixed a gulf which, logically speaking, is absolute. The 
infinite striving and the Sollen, invoked to mediate the various 
oppositions in the Wissenschaftslehre, fail of their purpose; the 
dualism between the is and the ought to be, the actual and the 
ideal, persist to the very end of Fichte’s philosophical system.’ 

1 Werke, I, p. 144. 

2 Werke, p. 101. Cf. also Ibid., I, pp. 416 n., 516; IV, p. 131. 

3 Fichte at times believed that he had overcome this dualism, and there are those 
who are disposed to agree with him, by interpreting the ought as a temporal process 
in which the finite ego approximates ever more nearly to its infinitely distant goal. 
Fichte realized that such a goal remains infinitely distant at every given stage of 
the process, but yet he maintained that one could speak of a positive approach to 
an infinite and absolute goal inasmuch as it is possible for the ego to attain definite, 
finite ends and then to press on to others which it progressively sets up for itself. 
(Cf. Werke, IV, pp. 150, 149, 131; I, p. 516.) That there is here a vicious shifting 
of logical issues is, however, clear. Not to take exception to the notion of time 


that is implied, such an appeal to a temporal process is illegitimate in an analysis 
of the ultimate principle of experience and an attempt at a logical reconciliation 
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It follows, therefore, from Fichte’s doctrine of Sollen, that 
man must be denied the possession of a genuinely objective 
principle of knowledge and of morality. Again we would point 
out that this does not imply that Fichte thinks of experience as 
subjective in the sense of being merely individual. He repeatedly 
enters protest against interpreting his philosophy as a psycho- 
logical description or account of empirical consciousness;! and 
the empirical ego, moreover, is itself deduced from the funda- 
mental principle.2 Fichte is never guilty, as Kant sometimes 
is, of representing the categories and forms of thought as functions 
of the mind of the individual, but he consistently represents them 
as springing from the principle of rationality or self-consciousness 
in man: ‘‘they arise together with objects, and in order to make 
these possible.’"* And yet, admitting all this, Hegel is right in 
criticizing the Wéissenschaftslehre as subjectivistic because 
Fichte is compelled to explain experience by reference to a 
principle which conditions it and yet falls beyond it. The 
empirical world for Fichte is a product of the creative imagination 


of the finite and the infinite egos. True as it may be that the ego develops more 
and more its rational and spiritual powers and that society is genuinely progressing, 
the question that pressed for solution concerned the nature of this ego, of society, 
and of reality, as well as of their mutual relations to each other. The difficulty 
confronting Fichte was one concerning the logical nature of a principle, but he seeks 
the solution in a temporal and historical process. (See Hegel's criticism, Werke, 
I, pp. 224f.) Egoand non-ego, infinite ego and finite ego, freedom and dependence, 
are all represented by Fichte as absolute opposites, and hence it is plainly impossible 
to unite them either logically or through any temporal process. The solution, 
moreover, which Fichte offers is self-contradictory. Its superficial appearance of 
resolving the opposition is due to its representation of time as an infinite and 
endless series. And yet unless this series has an end, the reconciliation is not 
established. Only at the lapse of an infinite time does the ego come into possession 
of its true nature or the absolute ego realize itself in its capacity of Idea. But to 
speak of the lapse of an infinite time is to blow both hot and cold in a single breath. 
Fichte has given us almost a perfect illustration of what Hegel terms the false 
infinite. The infinite is represented as the mere negative of the finite, and its 
negative not so much in nature or character as in quantity—it is the finite plus 

1 Cf. Werke, Il, p. 413; Nachgelassene Werke, pp. 112f. See also Medicus, J. G. 
Fichte, pp. 5 f. 

2 Cf. Werke, III, pp. 30 ff.; IV, pp. 218 ff.; Leben u. 1. Briefwechsel, 1, p. 176; I, 
Ppp. 166, 222 f. 

* Ibid., I, p. 387. Cunningham, therefore, fails to do full justice to Fichte in 
his otherwise excellent monograph Thought and Reality in Hegel's System, p. 11. 
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whose activity, though super-individual, presupposes an external 
factor which is virtually a thing-in-itself and to which knowledge 
cannot extend. And the categories, of course, must be just 
as subjective as the experience to which they apply and as the 
‘objects’ with which ‘they arise.’ 

Similarly, on Fichte’s principles, man must be denied the power 
of giving real, objective embodiment to the ideals of reason. 
As there is a realm that lies beyond the sphere of his theoretical 
experience, so also is he unable to escape subjectivistic confines 
in his practical experience. Fichte’s dictum, you can because 
you ought, is only partly justified on his principles; his entire 
philosophy rests equally on the counter assertion that although, 
and in spite of the fact that, we cannot, yet we ought—the ought 
even rests on the presupposition of the cannot.! For, while 
the ego must transcend every given limit in order to be conscious 
of itself as limited and to be an ego, it is equally true, on Fichtean 
principles, that unless the absolute activity of the ego met with 
a check it could not become conscious of itself and hence not be 
an ego but, as is admitted, really be “nothing, because it is 
nothing for itself.’ Unless the ego were precluded from giving 
adequate expression to its nature and its ideals, and unless it 
continually met with obstacles to the realization of its practical 
demands, the Wissenschaftslehre teaches, it could have no real 
moral life, nor any theoretical experience, nor even consciousness. 

What Hegel criticizes in Fichte’s Sollen, then, concerns not the 
stubborn attempt progressively to fathom the meaning of life and 
of the world; nor, though he has spoken harshly of the spirit that 
would reform all things, is it the conscientious effort to express in 
the world the ideals which issue from a comprehensive observation 
of what the situation demands and a careful reflection on the 
proper means for its attainment. The point of Hegel’s polemic 
is not that knowledge is not essentially a process, or that man 
has attained his full moral stature and his social environment 
the greatest perfection of which it is capable. Quite the con- 
trary, indeed, is true. His central purpose is to show in what 
respects and to what extent Fichte has failed to afford a philo- 


1Cf. Hegel's Werke, III, pp. 142 f. 
2 Werke, I, p. 264. 
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sophical basis for a knowledge which is capable of apprehending 
that which is ultimately real and for a genuine participation on 
the part of man in the processes of the world and of history. 
Fichte has failed, Hegel insists, to grasp the nature of the prin- 
ciples of knowledge and of morality, and without these, certainly, 
it is unmeaning to speak of a development in time, or of progress. 
Fichte’s failure, according to Hegel, consists in not having 
recognized clearly the inseparability of the universal and the 
particular, the ideal and the real, and the fact that the funda- 
mental principle of philosophy must be a concrete unity expressing 
the synthesis, and thus overcoming all oppositions, of ego and 
non-ego, subject and object. For Fichte these distinctions are, 
in last analysis, absolute. External to experience, furthermore, 
and to the creative imagination which gives it birth, there is a 
principle to which neither knowledge nor action extends. The 
ego is confronted to the last by an abstract ‘other.’ Experience 
is not identical with reality, but is only the experience of the 
ego and for the ego. Thought, therefore, does not grasp the 
real. The an sich and particular aspects of things wholly escape 
it,—it comprehends but their universal and their ideal nature. 
The fundamental principle of the system, thus, is not a unity of 
intelligence and thing, thought and being, but is subjective 
subject-object. To this Hegel objects that thought is not an 
abstraction from the concreteness of things and their particu- 
llarity, but is an interpretation of their true nature and of ultimate 
reality. He insists that the world of experience is the only 
actual world; that that which critical reflection and reason 
compel us to believe is, in last analysis, that which must be 
considered real,—the rational not merely ought to be real but is 
real; and that nothing falls beyond thought nor are there absolute 
or external barriers of any kind to it,—the real is rational. 
EDWARD L. SCHAUB. 
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THE MAN OF POWER: A REPLY TO PROFESSOR 
ROGERS. 


N a generous criticism of my Individualism' Professor Rogers 
has called attention to important questions to which, as 
he thinks, the answer has been left in doubt. I feel bound to 
protest that I can see no ground for his thinking so.2_ Never- 
theless, I agree with him in holding that the issues which he 
has so well stated are central and decisive; and not only for my 
special form of individualism, but for any egoistic theory of social 
obligation. I shall therefore take the opportunity (I) to state 
once more the theory of obligation—and thus to remove, if 
possible, the suspicion that I have played fast and loose with 
incompatible motives, using self-interest for an appeal to logic, 
generosity for purposes of edification; and at the same time (II) 
to develop the conception of ‘the man of power.’ For it is 
the man of power, the Nietzschean superman—his character, 
status, and obligation—who in the end gives rise to the whole 
discussion. 
I. 

“The principle of democracy,” says Mr. Rogers, ‘‘is just this: 
that each man shall, not surrender his aims to the general welfare, 
but adjust them to a full and free recognition of the similar aims 
of other men, on the faith that only thus can he fulfil his own 
life more abundantly.” Now, “no one who is not entirely 
stupid can fail to see that the logic of his own private interest 
demands that he allow some other men to get their way, too. 
But plenty of people do believe, with much confidence, that 
they ought to stop short of universal tolerance.’’ Here, then, 
is the point of his query. Does my Individualism stand for a 

1“*Some Aspects of Professor Fite’s Individualism.” The Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. 1X, No. 14, July 4, 1912. 

2In the two divisions of Lecture IV, entitled ‘‘The Meaning of Intelligence" 


and “ The Logic of the Social Problem,"’ I think that all of the issues are explicitly 
faced. 
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full and free recognition of the rights and interests of other 
men? Then it seems to part company with its fundamental 
principle of self-interest. Does it stand, however, only for a 
qualified recognition? Then the argument appears to lose the 
‘generous quality’ which Mr. Rogers finds in it, and to which, 
doubtless, it owes the appearance of reasonableness. 

To meet the issue squarely, I will say that I do mot stand for 
a ‘full and free’ recognition of the rights and interests of other 
men. And yet I will not say that Mr. Rogers’s formulation 
of ‘the principle of democracy’ is an altogether false statement 
of the principle of individualism. For individualism, however, 
the unity and adjustability of aims which justify my recognition 
of the interests of another is not a mystical unity, nor a pre- 
established unity, but a unity made possible through self- 
consciousness and mutual understanding. A ‘full and free’ 
recognition would be possible, then, only for a society of perfectly 
self-conscious beings; for the gods rather than for men. And 
not even for the gods if by ‘full and free’ we mean ‘undefined’ 
or ‘unconsidered.’ For individualism the sole basis of obligation 
is a mutual understanding, which, as such, is held to imply a 
contract. This understanding may be as presumptive as you 
please—the obligation is then equally presumptive; and it need 
not presuppose communication. Among civilized people it is 
fair to assume (e. g.) that the rescue of a fisherman, who has 
been carried out to sea, will secure his gratitude and loyalty 
and at the lowest terms bind him to respect our own safety. 
Towards a polar bear carried out on the ice there would be no 
such obligation. And not because the fisherman is one of our own 
kind—the mere fact of kind conveys no obligation—but because— 
and only so far as—his humanity implies a certain understanding. 
But in this case the understanding contains only a few clauses. 
For example, though I have grounds for saving his life, I should 
require further grounds for lending him money to replace his 
lost boat. In the case of one intimately related to me this 
might be a compelling obligation. — 

Now, in view of our narrow span of attention, it is obviously 
impracticable to form an extensive and intimate, that is, a 
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truly personal, understanding with any great number of our 
fellows. I say impracticable rather than impossible because, in my 
view, the condition is not a theoretical necessity, but simply, 
for us, an opaque and brute fact. In the nature of ideas there 
is nothing to suggest why one idea should crowd out another, 
except by mutual contradiction. But if we assume that ob- 
ligation rests upon mutual understanding, it is clear that we 
cannot incur obligations towards our fellows which are at once 
extensive in their scope and intensive in their demands. Ideally, 
and in this sense actually, there is (just as there ‘is’ a product 
of two numbers too large conveniently to multiply) a plan of 
coéperation with each of my neighbors whereby we may not 
only remove differences, but each, in satisfying the other, may 
satisfy himself. Such a plan, fully realized, would constitute 
a state of perfect sympathy and, if you please, of love. But 
this is a measure of sympathy hardly to be realized extensively. 
In most cases—and this is also Mr. Rogers’s view—the social 
relation must be one of compromise, in which to a certain degree 
I sacrifice the good of my fellows and also lose a good for self. 

But now, in conceding the necessity of compromise not much 
is said. Between the attitude which recognizes every man as 
your neighbor (and why not, then, every beast?) and the attitude 
which reduces social obligations to a strictly cash basis, the 
difference is world-wide. In Aristotelian terms these are the 
extremes of extravagance and of meanness. And probably 
most of us would admit that the golden mean, or better—for 
there is nothing rational in a ‘mean’—the appropriate adjust- 
ment for each of us, is a matter, if not solely for each to decide, 
at least to be determined by his own demands and circumstances, 
that is, from his own point of view. What the volume entitled 
Individualism stands for here is that the adjustment determining 
the extent of social obligations should be governed by the same 
principle of rational egoism as that which governs similar ad- 
justments in other relations. Whether the question is one of 
choosing your investments, your reading, the tastes that you 
will cultivate, or the men to whom you will extend the right hand 
of fellowship, the principle, I hold, is the same. It is a question 
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of the probability of returns. The returns are not necessarily 
pecuniary. Mr. Rogers suggests that either the return must be 
pecuniary or the desire is disinterested. But even the pecuniary 
desire is not in the last analysis a desire for yellow metal. Nor, 
on the other hand, is the desire to read a book a disinterested 
desire to gratify the author. The point is simply that the return 
shall be in some arguable sense an expansion of self. A parent 
recognized and honored gets a full return for his outlay in his 
son’s success; a parent repudiated gets no return, and his outlay 
turns out to be a bad speculation. A certain element of specu- 
lation is involved, however, in the most conservative business. 
You must take some chances if you are to increase your capital, 
and many chances if your scale of business activity is to be 
liberal and extensive. But if you fail to scrutinize the chances 
your capital will be dissipated. All of this is precisely true in 
the field of social relations. 

So much for a dry, schematic outline. Mr. Rogers gives life 
to the issue by introducing the man of power. Admitting, he 
says, that the advantages of codperation is good doctrine for the 
social reformer and those in whose interest a change is sought, 
what attitude does the doctrine recommend to “the powerful 
classes who are already in possession, or who by their superior 
intelligence have the immediate directing of the future?” Are 
they to wait passively for a profitable development of intelligence 
in other men, exploiting them meanwhile as without rights? 
Or are they to take such men into account as potentially capable 
of autonomy? The answer, I think, will be clear: it will be, 
neither and both. Or, once more, the principle of rationality 
is the same in the ethical field as in that of commerce. Assuming 
that your powerful man has still something to gain, assuming that 
the possibility of a profitable negotiation with a weaker man is 
in evidence, then the responsibility of making overtures will 
rest just as clearly upon him as upon the other. Neither is 
justified in waiting for an offer. On the other hand, the re- 
sponsibility will depend just as clearly upon the manner in which 
the offer is likely to be received; and this must be a question 
of present indications. How far afield I should go in search 
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of indications, what indications I should consider, and from 
whom, must, as I have suggested, be a question of my personal 
situation. But where there fis no promise of responsiveness, 
there are no rights to be respected. 

Yet this is not the main question. The real question, of 
course, is what ‘the powerful classes’ have to gain. Or, in 
plain terms, individualism imposes social obligations upon the 
poor; Mr. Rogers would like to know if it imposes any upon the 
rich. Now this is clearly the question of all questions which 
every individualism is called upon to meet. It is the obvious 
retort of common sense; and it is well justified by common ex- 
perience, which shows us a fair number of men who have proved 
their intelligence and their power by making a fortune and appear 
now to be in a position to ignore, to a large extent, the welfare 
of their neighbors. Nevertheless, I believe that, when the 
meaning of the question is made clear, it will be found to have 
lost its force. 

The point of the question lies in the conception of obligation. 
The poor man is under obligation to be polite to his er-ployer 
or accept the alternative of starvation. The rich man may 
recognize an obligation to be polite to his servant, or employee. 
Here, however, the obligation is more freely chosen. And, so 
far, common sense is justified in noting the distinction. The 
rich man is not, like his poorer fellow, constrained to accept 
humiliating conditions, to bow to those whom he cannot respect, 
and give assent to plans which his judgment rejects; and in 
my view this is a moral advantage. But to assume that an 
obligation is not real because it is freely welcomed, that a man 
is not bound unless he is humiliated, is really to assume that when 
the fear of starvation is past nothing vital remains. 

Accordingly, I should put the question, Who is the man of 
power? Is he a man in whom the possibilities of personal satis- 
faction are so completely realized that he can find no more worlds 
to conquer,—in other words, a man who has reached the limits 
of his ideas? If there be such a man, I shall admit freely that 
for him social or moral obligation is inconceivable. But I 
should at the same time explain that, if we interpre tthe question 
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strictly, such a man must turn out to be an idiot, or, rather, a 
dead man. Yet, one may reply, it is surely true that the demands 
of life press less strongly upon the rich. Not, however, unless 
you assume that the rich are necessarily limited in their ideas. 
And at bottom it seems to me that the whole question before 
us rests upon a popular but natural illusion, namely, that we 
should find the distance between our attainments and the 
horizon of our desires much diminished if only we were rich; 
or, perhaps, that, while making money is a complicated and 
difficult process, spending it is very simple. I believe that Mr. 
Carnegie could explain to us how baffling is the problem of 
spending a great sum in a way to yield any true self-satisfaction. 
With unlimited wealth at our disposal we should still face the 
problem, how to derive from it any intelligent sense of power. 
Without intelligence we should be no longer moral agents. 

Of the ‘intelligent sense of power’ I shall speak more at length 
presently. Just here I will say, first, that as long as you have 
any ends to realize you will be helped by having a more intelligent 
fellow-man to deal with rather than a less intelligent; and, 
therefore, that you will be under obligation to recognize or to 
develop all the intelligence that you can find. It makes no 
difference whether the end in question is practical or ideal. 
Let A be an exploiting employer, intent only upon profits; 
B, an exploited employee. So far as A is a man of intelligence 
he will be benefitted by finding a man of intelligence in B. 
It may happen that B will display his intelligence by demanding 
an increase of wages. A may then invite his codperation in a 
plan for increasing the profits. I know that this is easily said. 
I have been accused of putting things too simply; therefore let 
me say that only a rather resourceful A would be safe in making 
the suggestion. But I affirm positively that no serious attempt 
to deal with the situation in this way would leave it just where 
it was. And if you assert the contrary you do so upon the basis 
of a ‘wage-fund’ theory, never, according to Professor Taussig, 
held by any one, or of a similar and equally groundless theory of 
a limited fund for wages-plus-profits; or, finally, of a theory, 
contradicted by all past experience, to the effect that nature 
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holds a strictly limited provision for our wants or yields at best 
only diminishing returns. 

But, secondly, I wish to say that the Individualism is not 
primarily a popular argument for economic reform. Its meaning 
is not exhausted in the statement that through intelligent co- 
éperation we may all grow rich. I do indeed hold (e. g.) that 
the successful monopolist is to be respected for his intelligence 
as against his unsuccessful competitor in the same game; and 
that, while poverty is not precisely a crime, it is not prima facie 
a mark of virtue. But I clearly reject the notion that intelligence 
reaches its goal in the blind accumulation of possessions; in 
accumulation unilluminated by any clear idea.!. And in the end 
I hold that the meaning of intelligent egoism and the appreciation 
of the importance of self are inaccessible in their full force to 
any but a cultivated and sensitive man; in other words, that 
individualism, while recognizing the claims of intelligence 
at every stage of culture, is yet an aristocratic theory of 
virtue. 

So much, then, for the ‘full and free’ recog nition of the interests 
of other men. Under the human conditions of self-consciousness, 
this would be but another name for moral dissipation. On 
the other hand, I am unwilling to admit that the attitude for 
which I stand is properly other than generous. For I may still 
repeat—to speak in the lowest terms—that meanness in assuming 
social responsibilities is not more to be deduced from the principle 
of intelligent egoism than meanness in the scope of one’s reading. 
True, you may reply, but on the other hand breadth of regard 
for the welfare of my fellows is now nothing but breadth of 
exclusive regard for self. This, however, I must treat as a con- 
tradiction in terms. I regard the beefsteak from the standpoint 
of exclusive self-interest because, according to all ordinary views, 
mine is the only interest in question, the beefsteak having no 
self to be considered. If I treat my fellow-man as a similarly 
selfless object, I fail to take into account what is most distinctive 
of him; and this failure is the mark, not of an intelligent egoism, 
but of the traditional unintelligent egoism as exemplified in 


1 See p. 264. 
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the psychology of Hobbes and James Mill.' But just this is 
the psychology implied in the view that I can not enter generously 
into the purposes of my neighbor—which, to me, means that 
I can not know him—without abandoning my own. I am 
somewhat dismayed at the difficulty of establishing this point. 
After expending all of my rhetoric I found that I was still accused 
by some of my critics (not by Mr. Rogers) of idealizing the 
‘isolated individual.’ This must be a case of ‘indissoluble 
association.’ I believe that the isolated individual will be 
found nowhere within the covers of the Individualism. I admit 
freely that man is a political animal; I deny that he is therefore 
a self-sacrificing animal. 

Mr. Rogers appears to think that, if the ‘full and free’ be 
denied, my ‘idealistic logic’ is relegated to the position of a 
pleasing but useless adornment. But an idealistic logic, I 
should reply, is implied in the assumption of the reality of any 
measure, however slight, of consciousness. The whole fabric 
of culture and civilization is simply idealism in the flesh. I have 
endeavored, however, to be true both to the ideal implications 
of our conscious life and to its unideal actualities. So far as 
we are conscious—so far as we have indeed a life—the ideal is 
already the actual and freedom is attained; but so far as we are 
also unconscious, we are confronted with opaquely resistant 
facts which present a conflict of interest between man and man. 
Individualism proposes to recognize the facts. I shall not profess 
love where in fact I detest, and I shall refuse to recognize the 
claims of another’s good until it is formulated in harmony with 
my own. Yet the very quest for harmony presupposes that 
the facts at the bottom of the conflict are not finally independent 
and ‘hard.’ They are the correlate of our unconsciousness. 

‘Let us put the problem in the form of a series. I love beefsteak; I love a 
well furnished home; I love the sea and the mountains; the flowers and the trees; 
my wife, my children, and friends. Self-interest is admitted in the first term. 
The personal pronoun is retained in the last. On what ground will you affirm 
that the kind of self-interest is unaltered by the object of interest—e. g., that my 
love for my children is nothing but a desire for beefsteak in my old age? Or, on the 
other hand, that I love them irrespectively of any expectation that they will remain 


loyal to me, i. ¢., that the personal pronoun stands in the last term for no self 
whatever? 
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This is the significance of an idealistic logic. In the terms of 
my sub-title, it is ‘‘the significance of consciousness for social 
relations.” 

If I am right in my analysis, a clear appreciation of this sig- 
nificance of consciousness is a matter of immeasurable practical 
importance. If I may say to you, ‘Our instincts are diametrically 
opposed, and therefore we can never agree’—meaning thereby 
that a clear perception of the nature of our difference will leave 
as blank an opposition as before—why, then, of course, agreement 
is impossible. And if it be true that nature refuses absolutely 
to yield above a given amount, then, indeed, there is nothing 
for it but for the poor to dispossess the rich and for the rich to 
hold fast to what they have. But if it be true that nature’s 
yield is correlative to our intelligence, then I say that the situation 
is completely transformed. For now the possibilities of results 
are not determined solely by such strictly limited quantities 
as number of acres or foot-pounds of physiological energy, 
but only by the possible limits of discussion, negotiation, and 
reflective analysis. And when our activities are once set in this 
direction we find ourselves upon a path which, if it never reaches 
an end, takes us at every step further than we were before. 


Il. 


I turn now to the meaning of intelligence and its bearing upon 
‘the man of power.’ Individualism imposes obligations upon 
the poor; does it impose any upon the rich? My answer has 
been, Yes, if the rich are intelligent. But I was well aware 
that an answer so apparently naive would be greeted with a 
smile; hence, the fourteen pages (260 ff.) on ‘‘The Meaning of 
Intelligence."’ I propose now to make another attempt, first 
because I wish to vindicate my intelligent individual from any 
suspicion of identity with the Nietzschean superman; and 
secondly, because Mr. Rogers brings the question so neatly to 
an issue, in his discussion as a whole, but especially in the fol- 
lowing passage: ‘‘I find it difficult to separate intelligence from 
the particular nature of the desires which it may endeavor to 
serve. The inclusiveness with which a man may admit foreign 
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ends within his own system will depend upon the character of 
the objects which he thinks worth while attaining; and this 
cannot be assumed forthwith as of just one standard quality. 
What am I to say, for example, if I come across an ideal which 
apparently gets satisfaction through compelling as many other 
men as possible to do its bidding—which seems to aim at the 
very act of keeping others under, because this affords an enjoyable 
sense of superiority and power?”’ 

First, then, I shall remark parenthetically that not more than 
Mr. Rogers can I separate intelligence from desire; and I believe 
that nowhere in the Individualism is it implied that intelligence 
is disembodied. The problem, which I believe to be clearly 
stated,' is just this: given any desires, A and B—or, more gener- 
ally, any habits, instincts, reflexes, or tendencies to special forms 
of behavior; what will happen to A and B as they become self- 
conscious? In other words, what will happen as they become 
aware of the direction in which they are moving, or—intelligent? 
And my answer is that they will become capable of adjustment 
to one another while each persists in its original motive. But 
then, let me observe, neither do I, with Mr. Rogers, separate 
desire from intelligence. For what other interpretation can 
be given of the case where a desire is directed once for all, ruat 
coelum, upon ‘the very act of keeping others under’? This can 
mean only that no further illumination can effect a restatement 
of the desire. Here I venture to think that Mr. Rogers has 
fallen into the common habit of psychologists of leaving con- 
sciousness out of the game. He calls the activity in question 
a ‘desire,’ and then imposes upon it an inflexibility which would 
belong only to the magnet and the nail. 

And so, once more, what is an intelligent desire? Many 
definitions might be given, but here I shall say that an intelligent 
desire is one which, as it becomes more self-conscious and self- 
critical, develops a greater fulness of content and a greater 
internal consistency; an unintelligent desire is one the content 
of which, as the desire becomes self-critical, tends to vanish. 
I must beg excuse for an easy, perhaps a vulgar illustration. 


1 See pp. 375 80. 
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Allen, struggling in desperate haste towards the railway station, 
meets Brown, who cries, “Hullo, what’s your hurry?”’ ‘‘I must 
make the the 4:10 train for X.”" “Yes, but why hurry? Take 
the express at 4:30, and you will get there sooner and more 
comfortably." Suppose that Allen breaks off the conversation 
and hurries on. Then, granting all the while that he accepted 
Brown's information as reliable, we must assume either that he 
had some grounds for his haste which were not revealed—perhaps 
he had arranged to meet Mrs. Allen on the 4:10—in which case 
the desire may still be intelligent; or that the determination to 
make the 4:10 would not admit of argument, in which case it is 
unintelligent. It is meaningless to suggest that he desires the 
4:10 ‘for itself.’ ‘Itself’ must stand for some quality in the 
object which guides the desire; and the desire presupposes that 
this quality will be revealed by an analysis of the object. But 
when you have named the quality—when you have even stated 
the desire—you have raised the questions, first, whether the 
quality is to be found in this object, secondly, whether it is to be 
found in no other. Inaccessibility to argument is then, so far, 
a sign of unintelligence. And this will be true in spite of the 
fact that most of our desires reach sooner or later a point where 
they cannot be further argued; for, under human conditions of 
self-consciousness, life itself must be largely unintelligent. 

But a desire clearly shown to be unintelligent ceases to be a 
desire. It is now a desire without an object—a desire for nothing. 
Let us put ourselves in Allen’s place. Can I, while crediting the 
information about the faster train at 4:30, and having no object 
whatever except to reach X as soon and as comfortably as possible 
—can I still desire to catch the 4:10? It seems to me as obvious 
and as certain as that two and two are four that Icannot. I may 
ignore the information—this will mean that I have not really 
attended to it. I may resent the interference—then my resent- 
ment blinds me to the nature of the information. Or I may be 
one of these persons, crede experto, who find it difficult to alter 
a plan once formed; this is weakness of mind. So much, however, 
is clear: if I really grasp the nature of my situation, I shall find 
that I do not, after all, desire the 4:10, and that what I ‘really’ 
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desire is now the 4:30. And yet I have not forsworn any original 
desire. In other words, my desire was not for anything you 
please; it could have answered any question with a positive ‘ Yes’ 
or ‘No’; and yet that it was never aiming specifically at the 4:10 
could have been demonstrated at any time by making its meaning 
clear. 

If the desire is intelligent to any high degree, an extension of 
the dialectical process will develop further ramifications until 
finally the desire is seen to involve a whole plan of life. Yet 
this does not mean that its intelligence consists in sacrificing 
its own to other and foreignends. On the contrary, a life ordered 
with final intelligence should exhibit a democracy of ends. If 
Allen had properly calculated his movements, he would not now 
be in a desperate hurry, and he would enjoy his walk and his 
ride as well as, say, his dinner at X. An intelligent ordering 
of life would mean that, when I walk down town for a cigar, 
the cigar is for the sake of the walk as truly as the walk is for the 
sake of the cigar. This would be my reply to the objection that 
no desire is really intelligent because the ultimate basis of all 
desire is something beyond intelligence. As I have stated else- 
where,' an ultimate, be it a sensation of redness or a feeling of 
distaste, marks only the limit of clearness—that is, of conscious- 
ness—and can never bea basis foranything. Grant, if you please, 
that the dialectical process comes somewhere to a temporal end 
in the statement, “Well, anyhow, this is my plan of life.” So 
far as the plan as thus far analyzed has developed any measure 
of positive and coherent content, it is intelligent, even if open 
to further question; and so far it is also solidly based. 

“What am I to say,”’ then, to repeat Mr. Rogers’s question, 
“if I come across an ideal . . . which seems to aim at the very 
act of keeping others under?” I hope it is not too flippant to 
suggest that it will be sufficient to say, ‘‘Why?” Why do you 
desire to keep others under? If the reply be, “‘Because I am 
determined to do so,”’ this, of course, is no reply at all. And if 
we assume it to be finally clear that this is the only reply that 
can be given, then the desire is condemned forthwith as empty 


1 The Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. IX, p. 155. 
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and unintelligent. But if any other reply is attempted, then, 
in that moment, the desire has become a subject for argument 
and further definition. For what do you expect to gain? Is 
it wealth? Or social consideration? Or self-respect? There is 
nothing that you can name which will not give me an opening 
for a possible counter-offer whereby you may have all that you 
want without subjecting others to the humiliation of being 
‘kept under.’ 

Yes, but what becomes, then, of ‘the sense of superiority and 
power’? Well, men do desire superiority, and I should be the 
last to say that the desire is without meaning. The question 
is whether its meaning is properly expressed by the term ‘superi- 
ority.’ In the presence of a dirty man I wish to feel myself 
superior; but it is still to be shown whether I desire the sense of 
being superior or the sense of being clean. It may be asked how 
I could know myself as clean unless the other man were dirty. 
This is perhaps a pregnant question; but here it will be sufficient 
to say that, after the other man has supplied the ‘horrible 
example’ and made the distinction clear, it is no longer necessary 
to keep him dirty in order that the distinction may be main- 
tained. And on the other hand, I shall fail to establish my 
‘superiority’ except as I can command a respect for cleanliness 
as marking the positive end of the scale.' 

But still—the sense of power? This, however, is precisely 
what the Individualism stands for. To be a ‘man of power’ is, 
if you please, the one true aim of every moral agent. What 
I deny is that this aim can be satisfied either by ‘keeping others 
under,’ or, on the other hand, by the consciousness of ‘doing 
good to others.’ Individualism, as I have pointed out, is an 
aristocratic ethics. Its motives are therefore better illustrated 
in the professions than in the trades. Suppose, then, that, having 
adopted the medical profession, my aim in life is to become a 

1 Forgetfulness of this constitutes, in my opinion, the fundamental fallacy of 
Professor Veblen's striking book on The Theory of the Leisure Class, in which ‘the 
sense of superiority’ is treated as the chief motive underlying the existing social 
order. According to Professor Veblen, cleanliness is cultivated because it marks 


an invidious distinction. The difficulty is to understand why, if this is all, dirti- 
ness will not serve the purpose as well as cleanliness. 
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capable and, if possible, a great physician. Now the prevailing 
ethical and sociological theory is to the effect that greatness 
consists in ‘social service,’ and for some reason the theory is 
supposed to have a special application to the professions. I 
shall not deny the social service—how, otherwise, shall I find 
a field for the exercise of my profession? What I do deny is the 
corollary, implied, and not seldom expressed, of self-forgetfulness. 
For, as a physician, not merely do I aim to be of service to others; 
I demand also that my service to them shall oblige, 7. e., bind 
them to me; in other words, give me power over them. How 
truly your able physician possesses this power needs no illustra- 
tion. So far, however, as I am an intelligent man, I shall have 
no ‘enjoyable sense of power’ except as I am convinced that 
the power is real. And real power over my patients, though 
it should normally command liberal fees, will in the last analysis 
be measured by my ability to detect and cure their ills. Nor 
will it be real power if, like that of the quack, it commands only 
the ignorant. A measure of my power as a physician will be 
the intelligence and critical disposition of my patients; and the 
more intelligent the persons who acknowledge my authority, 
the greater will be my power. I need not point out that the 
illustration is capable of universal application. 

Yet, it may be asked, is it not, after all, the quack who enjoys 
the substance of power, or, if we transfer the illustration to 
politics, the demagogue? If, however, we are to distinguish 
between the substance and the illusion of power, the substance 
of power must, I should say, belong to the man who cannot only 
promise (e. g.) to curb the trusts, but can doit. Otherwise his 
claim upon our attention has precisely the status of a counterfeit 
coin. Yet I shall admit that to substantiate your power you 
must convince. And it may be that you will have to deal with 
a constituency to whom the straight truth is less convincing 
than rhetoric. I doubt whether this is often as necessary as it 
seems, just as I doubt whether it is really good policy to teach 
false psychology to an elementary class. But, assuming it to 
be the case, then you have simply one of those cases of com- 
promise which we have already discussed. And here, as before, 
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we have to note that, in compromising your fellows, in treating 
them as mere instruments for securing your own political success, 
you are at the same time—assuming that you are an intelligent 
man—losing something for yourself. For power that rests upon 
false argument is, so far, an illusion of power; it may attract, 
but it does not really bind; and the illusion of power can never 
be an ‘enjoyable sense of power’ for an intelligent man. 

Accordingly, I hold that an intelligent sense of power—such 
a sense of power as would satisfy a man of cultivated insight—is 
irrelevant to the consideration of ‘keeping others under.’ Rather 
is it enhanced by the dignity of those who recognize its author- 
ity. And one may readily conceive of a social group in which 
all are ‘men of power.’ It is here, then, that I place the theory 
of Individualism in flat opposition to the Nietzschean conception 
of the superman—so far as I can make that conception clear, 
For there are certain passages in the posthumous Will to Power 
which suggest that I may only have given voice to what Nietzsche 
meant from the first. In that case the ‘superman’—the super- 
man of the earlier works—must be reformed. To me this super- 
man is not so much a man of power as the victim of a grotesque 
intoxication, which renders him unable to impose upon his fellows 
any argument for serving him. Power over men implies a hold 
upon them. This means that you can give them what they need. 
You cannot do this until you know their needs and what they 
will do to satisfy them. And you do not fully know this until 
you have studied them, not superficially, as ‘phenomena,’ 
but from their own point of view. But when we have reached 
this point, the very perfection of our power implies an at- 
titude which, while continuous in principle, is far removed, 
both in intelligence and humanity, from that of barbaric ruth- 
lessness or close-fisted commercialism. 

WARNER FITE. 
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DISCUSSION. 
UNJUSTIFIED CLAIMS FOR NEO-REALISM. 


The ‘neo-realist’ describes himself as an ‘open-minded empiricist," 
he declares that “‘it is one of the major purposes of the new realism 
to justify and to extend the method of logic and of exact science in 
general,’’? and he dwells upon the conformity of his views with those 
of ‘common-sense.’ Yet a study of ‘realism’ in the authoritative 
form which is given to it by the six authors of The New Realism 
disposes the reader to challenge each of these claims. This paper 
undertakes to show the incompatibility of ‘neo-realism,’ as set forth 
and argued, with the standpoints of science, of empiricism, and of 
common-sense. 

I. The chief quarrel of the scientist with the realist is over the 
realist’s assumption that ‘‘ hypotheses may be formulated in terms of 
the evident composition of the known world.” This assumption, 
running persistently through neo-realistic literature, of a positive 
body of scientific doctrine has no warrant in the history of science 
and has been over and over again repudiated by scientists. Scientific 
investigators, reasoning from facts experimentally established, reach 
divergent conclusions about the constitution of the world. Thus, 
we have scientific accounts of the universe in terms of energy, in terms 
of atoms and corpuscles, and in terms of ether-strain. ‘‘ The success 
of such theories,’’ Whetham declares, “‘does but shift the mystery of 
the unknown. Matter is a persistent strain-form fleeting through 
a universal sea of ether: we have explained matter in terms of ether. 
is... a fairly close-packed conglomerate of minute 
grains in continual oscillation: we have explained the properties of 
the ether. But what of the grains of which the ether is composed? 
. . » Has a new ether to be invoked to explain their properties? .. . 
The mind refuses to rest content at any step of the process.’ In 
truth, the scientist, whose “task,"” as Ostwald says, is to construct 

1 The New Realism, by E. B. Holt, W. T. Marvin, W. P. Montague, R. B. 
Perry, W. B. Pitkin, and E. G. Spaulding. The Macmillan Co., 1912, p. 40. 

2 Ibid., p. 26. 

* The Recent Development of Physical Science, by W. C. D. Whetham, 1906, 
PP. 293-294. 
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“arbitrary concepts,” ' has need to protest against a philosophy which 
founds itself upon the ‘hypotheses’ of science as if these constituted 
an admitted body of doctrine. 

II. Neo-realism seems, thus, to be ignorantly over-reverential in 
its attitude toward natural science. In relation to empiricism, on the 
other hand, neo-realism appears to me to combine lip service with 
actual disrespect. This charge is amply supported by the astonishing 
use which the neo-realist makes of what he has well-named ‘the ego- 
centric predicament.’ The J, he admits, is a peculiarly ubiquitous 
fact and “cannot be eliminated from one’s field of study;’’ but this 
“mere fact” because it is a ‘ general fact’ which cannot be investigated 
by the method of agreement and difference is to be set aside as referring 
“to a difficulty of procedure rather than to a character of things.’ 
The idealist, as is well known, holds that the ubiquity of the ego and 
the ‘impossibility of finding anything that is not known,’ suggest the 
importance rather than the negligibility of the knower in the scheme 
of reality. But, whichever is right, realist or idealist, so much is 
certain: the realistic method of dismissing the ego-centric predicament 
is a dogmatic, not an empirical, procedure. 

III. The chief reliance of the neo-realists and unquestionably the 
chief ground for the popularity of their doctrine is their appeal to 
common-sense, “that primordial common-sense which believes in a 
world that exists independently of the knowing of it.’* For two 
reasons this appeal is unjustified. In the first place, the realists are 
confusing the every-day philosophy of our day, so-called ‘common- 
sense philosophy,’ with ‘common-sense’ regarded as the immediate 
conscious reaction of the untutored mind upon its environment. But 
there is good ground for denying, and therefore no excuse for assuming 
without argument, that the unreflective, untrained mind, face to 
face with its own limitations, does believe in a world independent, 
not only of itself but of all minds. Both the phylogenetic and the 
ontogenetic study of developing mind suggest the possibility, if not 
the likelihood, that the forgotten earliest consciousness of child and 
of race is animistic, that the child and the savage alike ‘personify’ 
objects, that the ‘outside-myself’ is primitively conceived as ‘other 
self... Common-sense, meaning the instinctive conviction of minds 

1 Natural Philosophy, translated by Seltzer, 1910, p. 23. Ostwald goes on 
to say that these concepts “in circumstances to be foreseen become empirical;"’ 
but his context shows that this “ prediction”’ lacks absolute certainty. 

2 The New Realism, p. 11 and ff. Cf. on this point Professor J. B. Pratt's paper 
on “ Professor Perry's Proofs of Realism,"’ Journal of Philosophy, 1X, 1912, p. 573. 
I know no clearer criticism of neo-realism. 
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not ‘debauched by learning,’ may not therefore be invoked, unchal- 
lenged, by the neo-realist. 

Waiving this point, the objector must urge, in the second place, 
that only the naive realists, never the new realists, have the right to 
appeal to common-sense however conceived. This is best shown by a 
study of the neo-realistic theory of illusion. Neo-realists emphasize 
the fact that naive realism fails just because of its inability to explain 
illusions, and that “the first and most urgent problem for the new 
realists is to amend the realism of common-sense in such wise as to 
make it compatible with the facts of relativity."" Opinions will differ 
as regards the success with which the neo-realists have ‘ explained’ 
illusion. Toa great degree their explanations certainly consist merely 
in ambiguous re-statements of the facts of illusion or in irrelevant 
accounts of the physiological bases of illusion. When Montague 
says, for example, that “when a child clutches at and misses the stick 
which he perceives as bent in the water . . . the image of the bent 
stick which is cast upon his retina . . . produces a purely physical 
brain-state which directly implies or has for its meaning or ‘poten- 
tiality,’ an external bent stick,’ he is for the most part describing an 
illusion and not explaining it. And Mr. Holt’s interesting account 
of specific energies and neural periodicities is a contribution to 
physiology and to psychology in which the idealist finds nothing 
counter to his metaphysical theories. When, however, Holt un- 
equivocally assents to Alexander's view that ‘the bent and the straight 
appearance . . . belong to the same stick,’* and when Pitkin declares 
that “green ... bluish green . . . bluish gray . . . and blue” are 
at one and the same time “the real physical colors” of “‘a hillside 
which is green near at hand . . . bluish green a little farther off, 
bluish gray at a greater distance, and blue from a still remoter vantage 
point,” explaining this statement by the assertion that “color is a 
character of a considerable extent of ether which is disturbed in a 
certain manner,’ they are diverging utterly from the view of ‘common- 
sense.’ This divergence becomes more evident in Pitkin’s treatment 
of spatial illusion. A man, he supposes, is eating his breakfast a 
hundred miles away from a stone wall. “I, having a hallucination, see 
the man where the stone wall ‘really’ is; but this fact does not prove 
that either the man or the wall is not in real space, it is only an illus- 
tration of the fact that two spatial things may be projectively related 


1 Op. cit., p. 108. 

? Ibid., pp. 291%-292!. 
3 Ibid., p. 372. 

4 Ibid., p. 463. 
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in a cognitive field no less than in a field of lower order so that they 
are there identical (indiscernible)."”” Whether or not this is sound 
doctrine is a question which I do not here consider; but nobody will 
claim that it is good common-sense. Pitkin himself grants that 
“one must be quite sophisticated to hold this view,"’ and explains 
the ‘popular view’ that an illusion is a ‘phantasm of the brain’ as 
“due to a mere motor instinct coupled with ignorance of modern 
geometry and the profounder types of space relations.” But no one 
can fairly expect the ‘plain man’ to have modern geometry at his 
finger’s ends, so that we here have good neo-realistic authority in 
this protest against the rather childish eagerness of the neo-realist to 
“eat his cake and have it too.” Either his claim to conformity with 
‘primordial common-sense’ or his right to these ‘explanations’ of 
illusion must certainly be abandoned. No neo-realist, with his 
reputation for a ‘sensitive scientific conscience’ at stake, can afford 
to cling to both. 
Mary Waiton CALKINS. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 
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The New Realism: Codperative Studies in Philosophy. By Epwtn B. 
Hott, WALTER T. MARVIN, WILLIAM PEPPERRELL MONTAGUE, 
RALPH BARTON Perry, WALTER B. PiTKIN, and EDWARD GLEASON 
SPAULDING. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912.—pp. 
xii, 491. 

This volume by the authors of ‘The Program and First Platform 
of Six Realists’’ is a further venture in codéperative authorship. It 
contains seven papers, the first of which is in the nature of an intro- 
duction. ‘ The introductory essay,” we are told, ‘‘ voices our common 
opinions. The other essays do so only in part. It has seemed best 
to publish them without laboring for complete uniformity, inasmuch 
as their agreements quite overshadow their differences. They have 
been written after prolonged conferences” (p. v). The most pro- 
nounced difference is that between Messrs. Holt and Montague on 
the nature of consciousness; so great is this difference that it has led 
to the discussion by each of the other’s view in the Appendix. But 
what strikes the reader’s attention is the success with which this 
codperation has been crowned. The book as a whole is remarkably 
homogeneous. It presents, with of course many variations, a fairly 
consistent body of doctrine. 

Professor Marvin’s contribution on “The Emancipation of Meta- 
physics from Epistemology” has as its purpose “ to present some argu- 
ments in opposition to the belief, held by many philosophers, that the 
science which investigates the nature, the possibility, and the limits 
of knowledge is fundamental to all other sciences and to all other 
scientific procedure, and in particular that this science either is 
metaphysics or is fundamental to metaphysics” (p. 45). The course 
of Mr. Marvin's argument cannot be followed here; it will be possible 
to dwell on one or two points. Against the traditional view that logic 
is the science of the laws of thought, the author sets his own view that 
“The formule of logic are no more laws of thought than is the 
undulatory theory of light, the Mendelian law of heredity, or for 
that matter the recipe for cake or even an adding machine. Logic 
gives us no information in particular regarding the mind or the thinking 
process; the logician’s views on such subjects might be quite erroneous 
without leading him astray within his proper field” (p. 52). ‘‘The 
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logician offers us, as does any other scientist, information regarding 
certain terms and their relations. Some of these terms are classes, 
and some of these relations are the relations obtaining between classes 
and their members or between one class and other classes. Further, 
some terms studied in logic are propositions, and propositions are 
found to be related in a way called implication. Therefore the logician 
tries to learn the ways in which one proposition can be related by 
implication to another. Finally logic deals with a number of funda- 
mentally different sorts of relation. As the logician puts it, some are 
transitive, some intransitive, some symmetrical, some asymmetrical, 
and so on” (p. 52). All these classes and relations obtain “quite 
apart from any question of human existence or human thought’’ 
(p. 53). This science of logic is thus concerned with aspects of the 
world about us as truly as physics is. It is nowise dependent on the 
theory of knowledge. Kant attempted to prove that the sciences 
rest on certain principles deducible from the nature of knowledge; 
on the contrary, what he actually did was to get his great principles 
first from his own scientific and metaphysical research and from the 
science and metaphysics of his day, and then, after reading them into 
the nature of knowledge, to read them out again (pp. 78-80). The 
same procedure has been adopted by the later transcendentalists 
(pp. 80-83). The revolutionary conceptions of modern science do 
not owe anything to epistemology; they are the results of independent 
study of the facts of experience. This holds good of mathematics, 
of physics and chemistry, and of biology. There are indeed “five 
important metaphysical doctrines which appear to be indebted espe- 
cially to the study of knowledge: first, the doctrine of primary and 
secondary qualities; secondly and thirdly, the eighteenth century's 
criticism of the older doctrine of causation and of substance; fourthly, 
the idealistic, or spiritualistic, theory of reality; and fifthly, in more 
recent days, the issue regarding the organic, or internal, theory of 
relations. . . . The dogmatist has to admit that the influence of 
epistemology here has been very great. However, he makes this 
admission with a satanic delight, for he believes that the influence has 
been all but disastrous”’ (p. 87). 

Professor Perry's contribution is a paper on “ A Realistic Theory of 
Independence.”’ In one sense this essay is a key to the whole book, 
for it tells us in what sense the realism of all the authors is to be 
understood. The ‘independence’ of this realism is defined as follows: 
“In order to prove the dependence of a on } it is necessary to show 
that a contains b; or that a is the cause or effect of b in a system which 
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exclusively determines a; or that a implies }; or that a is implied ex- 
clusively by 6. To exhibit any relation of a to 6 other than these is 
beside the point. Whether a and b be otherwise related, or not, does 
not affect the independence of a. And if it can be shown that a 
and b are related, and yet not dependent in any of these senses, the 
relation in question is by definition a non-dependent relation” (p. 
117). This kind of independence can be better understood in a 
concrete example. ‘‘The mean velocity of the planet Jupiter, for 
example, neither contains nor implies the cognitive relation. Assum- 
ing that this complex is implied by the knowledge of it, and that it 
sustains causal relations with the subject of knowledge, it is none the 
less independent because of the fact that it is completely determined 
by other relations, such as its distance from the mass of the sun. It 
can be deduced, and has, as a matter of fact, been deduced, from the 
celestial gravitational system without reference to cognition” (pp. 
130-1). If the idealist should object that while physics gives us a 
complete physical description of a purely physical system in which 
the velocity of the planet is determined by purely physical conditions, 
still it cannot disprove that knowledge also is a determining factor, 
the reply is that “it is not necessary to eliminate a condition in order 
to disprove its necessity. If A can be shown to be the cause of B, 
so that B can be inferred from A alone, this is sufficient to prove the 
independence of B on C, whether C as a matter of fact happens to be 
present or not. . . . Strictly speaking, it is never possible to obtain 
an empirical instance in which only the determining conditions are 
present."” When “Galileo discovered that acceleration was a function 
of the time of a body’s fall, he discovered that it was not a function of 
the body's weight or volume .. . it was sufficient for him to show that 
the factors, although present, did not enter into the calculation. We 
may conclude, therefore, that in so far as physical phenomena are 
deducible from physical causes without reference to consciousness, 
they are independent of consciousness, even though consciousness be 
present; even, indeed, though they were to prove deducible from 
consciousness also. In short, if physical event B be sufficiently 
determined by physical cause A, B is independent of C, whatever its 
relation thereto"’ (pp. 131-2). From this it would seem to follow that 
realism does not assert that a physical object can exist without con- 
sciousness of it; it merely asserts that there are objects which can 
be deduced from other objects without taking consciousness into 
consideration as one of the premises of the deduction. With this 
definition of independence it is clear that Mr. Perry is justified in 
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ignoring the ego-centric predicament for realism; and it seems also 
clear that there is not such a sharp issue between realism and idealism 
as most of us had supposed. 

Professor Spaulding’s paper, “‘ A Defense of Analysis,’’ is the longest 
in the volume, and has, as indeed have the other papers, a value 
independent of the realism which the authors are concerned in estab- 
lishing. The attack upon analysis which this defense is designed to 
meet is “the claim that analysis is identical with falsification in that 
very precise sense in which this term (falsification) can be defined,— 
namely, as involving contradiction. According to this attack, analysis 
is the finding, or inventing, or constructing, or discovering—or what- 
not—(in a whole) of parts which in a certain one, or in a few, or in 
many respects are the contradictories of the whole. For example, 
it holds that the analysis of motion leads to ‘rests,’ as terms, but that, 
since rest is the contradictory of motion, either the analysis or the 
intuition of the whole, of the motion gua motion, is false, and the 
former alternative is chosen” (p. 160). In meeting this attack Mr. 
Spaulding first makes a counter-attack in maintaining that ‘all the 
attacks on analysis are made by methods which themselves involve 
analysis or are analytical. The analysis which is attacked may be 
different from the analysis which is used in attacking, and so, con- 
ceivably, a specific attack might be valid. But if it were, it could 
serve to invalidate only certain kinds of analysis, to show their limita- 
tions, etc., but the invalidation could not be universal. The validity 
of at least the means of attack would, willy-nilly, be presupposed. 
Some analysis, at some point, would be exempt from successful 
attack and criticism" (pp. 160-1). In addition to this argumentum 
ad hominem Mr. Spaulding defends analysis on the ground that the 
opponents of analysis have misrepresented the results of analysis. 
“My defense, then, will endeavor to show that, dismissing that 
argument against analysis which is derived from the constitutive 
theory . . . the adequacy and validity of analysis can be demon- 
strated if both the terms and the organizing relations, to whose dis- 
covery analysis also leads, are considered. The attack which is really 
to be met is, then, not that which is grounded on the constitutive 
theory of relations, but, rather, the position that analysis leads to 
terms which are the contradictory of the whole. This position becomes 
the real argument of the attacking party. But this attack is based on 
the ignoring of the organizing relations, or, in some cases, on making a 
false analysis—which is, of course, easily attacked, or—what is much 
the same—on a misstatement of the actual results of correct analysis. 
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In the latter case the remedy is easy to apply. Consider the analysis 
as it is actually made, in its correct form, and its supposed falsifying 
character disappears. In the former case, consider the organizing 
relations, and again the falsification disappears. Consider both terms 
and relations and the properties of the whole which may be left over, 
but which are revealed by analysis, and the analysis becomes adequate 
at the same time that there is opportunity for that ‘creative evolution,’ 
for that creative synthesis which some of the attacking party empha- 
size so strongly, but which is not dependent, for its acceptance, upon 
the validity of their attack” (p. 168). 

Professor Montague’s essay is on “A Realistic Theory of Truth and 
Error.” This theory is worked out on the basis of the theory of 
consciousness which is familiar to the readers of his previously pub- 
lished articles. In this essay he leads us to this theory by showing that 
“there is no merely objective situation but what can be adequately 
described as some function or complex of our three ultimates—space, 
time, and quality. But there are two categories that we are accus- 
tomed to recognize in our world which we do not find in the system 
just portrayed. First, no place can be found in this system for 
‘causality,’ 7. e., for a thing determining and being determined by other 
things. And secondly, no place can be found for ‘consciousness,’ 
i. e., for a thing cognizing and being cognized by other things. The 
system before us is purely descriptive and purely objective and con- 
tains no trace of the productive or the subjective functions. That 
both causality and consciousness are real in some sense, none will deny. 
That an otherwise adequate description of the world which leaves one 
of them out should leave out the other also, is, as I shall try to show, 
profoundly significant of the relation between them” (p. 264). After 
an examination of the rival historical theories of causality and con- 
sciousness, with the conclusion that they are inadequate, Mr. Mon- 
tague is led to the view that these theories are inadequate because 
they treat causality and consciousness as unrelated to each other. 
“The last chance of attacking the problem successfully would seem 
to lie in the possibility that these antinomies if matched against each 
other might, like the two equally unintelligible halves of a picture 
puzzle, dovetail together and reveal a clear and harmonious whole. 
Let us try this. The substantist declared that a cause-effect implica- 
tion resided in each event, but the positivist has shown that such 
potentiality could not be any new kind of quality. Suppose that this 
cause-effect potentiality, which from the objective point of view can only 


be defined indirectly as a possibility of other events, were itself and actu- 
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ally the CONSCIOUSNESS of those other events" (p. 279). This would 
reconcile the conflicting claims of the rival theories. ‘This is, I be- 
lieve, the true theory of the nature of consciousness and of its relation 
to the objective world which it reveals and in which it abides” (p. 281). 
On this view error and hallucination can be explained. ‘‘ The cerebral 
state, whether initiated from within the organism, as in spontaneous 
thought and in hallucination, or whether initiated from without as 
in perception, will be conscious of such objects as it implies or of which 
it is the potentiality. What will these implicates or objects be? 
My answer is that they will consist of the events which would most 
simply have caused the cerebral state and of the events which the latter 
would produce as effects if it acted alone and uninterfered with. Now 
we know that if we single out some one event and inquire as to its 
cause, that we shall find a plurality of possible antecedents, any one 
of which if it had not been counteracted would have produced it. . . . 
It follows from this that the implicate, or conscious object of any 
brain state may be, but need not be, an event which actually exists. 
When the implied possible cause actually exists, then there will be 
consciousness of a reality which, as we have seen, constitutes true 
knowledge or truth; when, on the other hand, the cerebral implicate 
which is the simplest or most natural of the possible causes happens 
not to have been the actual cause, or happens not to exist, then we 
shall have apprehension of what is unreal, which is false knowledge or 
error” (pp. 286-287). 

Professor Holt deals with “The Place of Illusory Experience in a 
Realistic World.” After glancing at various arguments against 
realism, he expresses impatience with their futility until he comes to 
the case of hallucinations. ‘“‘I confess that this is the first of the 
arguments allotted to me in which I can see enough plausibility to 
enable me to meet the adversary with either amiability or patience. 
I heartily grant the propriety of our opponent's question, How can 
realism pretend to assert the reality of the color, sound, and perhaps 
tactile or olfactory sensations which are vividly present in the dreams 
of a person sleeping, it may be, in a box no bigger than his coffin?” 
(p. 313). This question leads to the examination of the status of the 
secondary qualities in the real world. The Miillerian position on this 
subject, based on the theory of the specific energy of nerves, is shown 
to have no empirical support: “nerve physiology has not been able 
to discover any trace of specific nerve-energies” (p. 315). On the 
other hand, “certain recent discoveries have shown something about 
the nervous impulse which both does away with old conceptions and 
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introduces rather extraordinary new ones. That something is, that 
the nervous impulse, and particularly the sensory nervous impulse, 
presents periodic fluctuations of a frequency vastly higher than was 
hitherto suspected. In the words of Professor Sherrington, ‘The 
number of separable excitatory states (impulses) engendered in a nerve- 
trunk by serially repeated stimuli corresponds closely with the stimuli 
in number and rhythm. Whether the stimuli follow each other once 
per second or five hundred times per second, the nervous responses 
follow the rhythm of stimulation . . . '” (p. 321). Further ‘excellent 
and abundant evidence’ is adduced and referred to in support of this 
conclusion, involving the existence “of minute periodic fluctuations in 
the nerve-impulse, and of a close correspondence, in the cases of audition 
and color-vision, between these fluctuations and the vibration rates 
of the impinging physical stimuli” (p. 330). The author turns from 
the study of nerve impulse to an examination of recent results of 
introspective study of the experience of secondary qualities. The 
result can perhaps best be given in these words: “A paradigm than 
which nothing clearer can be desired is a series of light touch stimuli 
given at an ever increasing rate. The single tap is called a conscious 
(secondary) quality. A pair in slow succession is already a form- 
quality, with all the vaunted charms of novelty, uniqueness, and 
what not; yet I will not believe that even amid such delights any 
one can for an instant find there anything more than two taps plus 
temporal organization (I grant that this last consists of more than 
mere twoness). A pair given in more rapid succession is another 
form-quality. . . . It is not entirely different, but it is different, and 
by just as much as the difference of temporal organization has altered 
it. Here too the unity of the whole does not infringe on the distinct- 
ness of the parts. As the taps are given in faster and faster succession, 
however, there comes a time when encroachment sets in. . . . The 
integral aspect is approaching that to which we give the name 
roughness (but is not yet roughness), and the attention is drawn ever 
and anon from this to the other aspect, which now consists in an attempt 
to count the taps and to articulate the number with the tongue. . . . 
As now the rate of tapping increases the unified aspect approaches the 
(form-) quality of roughness, and more and more tends to usurp the 
attention; while the succession-of-parts aspect becomes vaguer. . . . 
This last persists up to very much higher rates, dying down only at 
about 600 taps per second. Meanwhile the roughness has become a 
distinct quality in its own right . . .” (pp. 341-342). “Indeed, the 
actual experience of the taps strongly suggests that the quality is 
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the number of taps per unit of time (7. ¢e., their density) as distinguished 
from the (perceived) time interstices between them . . ."’ (p. 344). 
Thus Mr. Holt’s conclusion is that “time-division and number 
(‘Anzahl’) of taps per time-unit are distinct though inseparable parts 
of this sequence, and that this Jatler feature is just the quality of 
roughness” (p. 345). Realism is now in a position to answer the 
question as to the reality of the secondary qualities in the experience 
of the dreamer in the box. “Realism, I say, can assert’ this reality 
“‘because the nervous system, even when unstimulated from without, 
is able to generate within itself nerve-currents of those frequencies 
whose density factor is the same as in ordinary peripheral stimulation” 
(p. 352). But the hallucinatory consciousness “is mot in the skull, 
but is ‘out there’ precisely wherever it appears to be"’ (p. 353). Here, 
however, I fail to understand Mr. Holt. For the “realist does also 
not assert that an unreal thing (image or whatsoever) is a real thing”’ 
(p. 358). How then on these premises can the realist assert the 
reality of the color seen by the dreamer? Since the realist makes the 
distinction between “reality and being or subsistence” (p. 358), it 
would seem that what he should assert is not the unreality and the sub- 
sistence of the secondary qualities ‘out there,’ but the reality of these 
qualities in the nervous system. Mr. Holt concludes with a paragraph 
from which I will make some quotations. ‘The picture which I 
wish to leave is of a general universe of being in which all things 
physical, mental, and logical, propositions and terms, existent and 
non-existent, false and true, good and evil, real and unreal subsist. . . . 
A mind or consciousness is a class or group of entities within the 
subsisting universe, as a physical object is another class or group. . . .« 
A consciousness is the group of (neutral) entities to which a nervous 
system, both at one moment and in the course of its life history, re- 
sponds with a specific response"’ (pp. 372-3). This paper makes us 
look forward with eagerness to the promised volume “‘ The Concept of 
Consciousness,” by the same author. 

Professor Pitkin's paper on “Some Realistic Implications of 
Biology"’ I find to be the most difficult to do justice to in this review. 
It is a most interesting and illuminating discussion of questions that 
have to be faced, but the treatment is so concise and so many points 
are touched upon, that it is impossible to single out any which shall 
give a general impression of the whole. So far as I am competent to 
form a judgment on biological conceptions, I should say that the 
author has succeeded in his effort to get a scientific survey of a region 
which has been used as the happy hunting ground of the obscurantist 
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biological philosopher. It would seem as if no one who cares to deal 
conscientiously with the philosophical implications of biology can 
afford to neglect this very keen analysis of the pertinent facts. Mr. 
Pitkin regards consciousness as a projection field of a projectorial 
system of which the reagent is the projectorial referent and the environ- 
ment is the projected complex. Hallucinations and errors are treated 
on the principle that “‘ entities in certain relations are real indiscernibles, 
and that their identity in such complexes as are determined only by those 
relations is just as genuine as their differences in complexes otherwise 
determined” (p. 465). 

The volume so inadequately sampled in the preceding review is one 
that may fairly be called epoch-making, so far as anything can be so 
called when it is of such recent appearance. If the realism of the type © 
that has sprung up in so many different quarters in the English 
speaking world is going to be something more than a passing fad, 
then this volume in all likelihood is going to stand in the same relation 
to the development of this realism as Locke's Essay stands to English 
empiricism. But even should realism not succeed in outliving the day 
of its lusty birth, at least the painstaking work here represented should 
be for some time to come a point of departure for a more thorough 
and detailed study of the problems which have so far been attacked 
only wholesale by both pragmatists and idealists. Nothing more 
stimulating and more promising and more ‘like business’ has appeared 
in philosophical literature for many a day. 

It is a pity that the publishers did not do their part in the production 
of such a notable work so well as the authors. The stinginess of the 
page margins makes it almost impossible to annotate while reading. 
And misprints are not infrequent. 

EVANDER BRADLEY MCGILVarY. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 


Conduct and its Disorders Biologically Considered. By CHARLES 
ARTHUR MERCIER. London, Macmillan and Co., 1911.—pp. xxiii, 

Dr. Mercier says that while many departments of conduct have 
been exhaustively studied, there has never been any comprehensive 
study of conduct as a whole. His aim is to supply this deficiency in 
our knowledge by an investigation of conduct in all its phases for the 
purpose of showing how every mode of conduct can be accounted for 
on biological grounds and what its value is in securing the survival 
of man in the struggle for existence. I should have thought it rather 
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difficult, not to say cruel, to avoid all mention of Spencer in this 
connection; but the author has in previous works abundantly acknowl- 
edged his manifest indebtedness to the author of the Synthetic 
Philosophy; and in the present instance he has a large order to fill 
within the limits of less than four hundred pages, and he never deflects 
the reader’s attention from the main course of his argument by a 
single foot-note or reference. 

Not to pause over the advantages and disadvantages of such serene 
pursuit of one’s own way, there can be no doubt of the attractiveness 
of the volume for the general reader. Of its value for the more 
specific purpose for which it is written, I am incompetent to speak. 
Dr. Mercier is a well-known psychiatric physician and the author of 
several psychological treatises written primarily for alienists and from 
the stand point of the alienist; and he here reiterates his ‘favorite 
tenet’ that a systematic knowledge of conduct as a whole is especially 
important for the study and treatment of insanity, which is, in the 
main, disorder of conduct. That is a proposition not likely to be 
disputed. But more lies behind. The author thinks that while 
alienists are open to the grave reproach of having neglected the study 
of the normal mind as a necessary preliminary to knowledge of the 
abnormal, this neglect of normal psychology on the part of alienists is 
in the main due to the method of introspective psychologists who 
altogether ignore the association between the phenomena of mind 
and those of nervous action and conduct.! 

The fact that Dr. Mercier writes as an alienist and that the founda- 
tions of his psychology “are built on the ground prepared by Mr. 
Herbert Spencer” not only indicates his point of view, but it explains, 
if it does not justify, some statements that may otherwise appear 
paradoxical to the general reader. If one’s aim is to find explanations 
that are not psychological but biological, it is of course true that in this 
connection an explanation of conduct in psychological terms is 
irrelevant (p. 7); but this of itself throws no light upon the statement 
that in treating of conduct it is “desirable to eliminate, as far as 
possible, references to mental states and processes” (p. xix). This 
statement is not less paradoxical, but it is more intelligible, when we 
know that the ‘psychological unit’ is regarded as a nervous process 
and mental states as purely epiphenomenal. Again, if there are some 
acts which are not “initiated or directed by the will,” that is a good 
reason for not making “the intervention of volition the ground of the 


1 Cf. The Nervous System and the Mind, to the Introduction of which I am indebted 
for some of the statements that follow. 
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distinction between action and movement;” but it does not follow, 
that the distinction between voluntary and non-voluntary actions is 
unimportant in a study which undertakes to discuss the ‘nature’ of 
conduct in all its ‘varieties and kinds.’ If, however, the Will “means 
first the state of mind that we call volition or willing, and secondly, 
the nervous activity underlying that state of mind;" and if “it is the 
nervous activity, and not the state of mind, that produces the bodily 
movement;” not only is the ordinary distinction abolished between 
those modes of action upon which ethical judgments are passed and 
those upon which they are not passed, but the distinction between 
movement and action is made to depend solely upon external char- 
acteristics and not upon any internal differences. 

“An act always serves an end: a movement need serve no end.”’ 
The author admits, however, that while it is desirable, it is not always 
possible to eliminate all reference to mental states and processes, 
and in spite of “the fathomless abyss that separates mind from 
matter,’’ throughout the greater part of the present volume he employs 
the familiar language of psychology and common sense and speaks as 
though mental states were not merely the accompaniments but the 
causes of Conduct. Thus, “Conduct is action in pursuit of Ends, 
and is composed of Acts undertaken to attain Ends.” The true 
distinction between action and movement is that the former is always 
purposive, while the latter is not. ‘“‘By an end is meant a purpose. 
The End is the purpose served by the Act.”” The words ‘End’ and 
‘purpose’ however are both ambiguous, and I am not sure just what 
the author means by a ‘purposive’ act. An act ‘done with a purpose’ 
is not precisely the same thing as an act that ‘serves a purpose,’ 
though the author uses the two phrases interchangeably; and many 
so-called actions such as sneezing, coughing, vomiting, parturition, 
are purposive in the latter sense, though they need not be, and usually 
are not voluntarily performed in order to attain a represented end. 
But whatever we take ‘purposive’ to mean, the author holds that the 
study of Conduct resolves itself into the study of Action and the 
study of Ends or Purposes: and Book I accordingly considers modes 
of Action, while Book II examines the ends that conduct strives to 
attain, and the means by which these ends are compassed. 

The origin of conduct is to be found neither in reflex action nor in 
volition (pp. 6, 7). From the biological point of view conduct is the 
product of two factors, the internal and the external. For the “‘inter- 
nal factor’’ read ‘the nervous system with its accumulation of motion,’ 
and for the ‘“‘external factor’ read ‘environment.’ Given the store 
of motion within the organism, and the response of the organism to the 
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impress of circumstances, 7. ¢., adaptation, and Conduct, either 
‘spontaneous’ or ‘elicited’ follows. This is the clue to the whole 
book. The purposes or ends that conduct seeks to attain are numerous 
and may be divided into ultimate, intermediate and proximate. 
Ultimate ends are in all cases dictated by instincts which are the result 
of an inherited nervous mechanism; reason finds the means to attain 
those ends. This is where ‘choice’ comes in; which means, | take it, 
that the action of the inherited nervous mechanism is not absolutely 
fixed and determinate, but is modified and directed by the external 
factor, i. e., the stress of circumstances. The habitual pursuit of 
subordinate ends, which are necessary to the attainment of primary 
ends, results in such a modification of the inherited nervous structure 
that what were once ‘reasoned’ desires tend to become inherited or 
instinctive. Expressed in psychological terms, we have the fruitful 
principle here called the ‘law of anticipation of motive’ (cf. pp. 31, 
160, 171, 338), according to which ultimate ends drop out of sight and 
conduct originally followed as means to a further end comes to be 
followed as an end in itself. 

The ultimate end of all life and action is the continuation of the 
race to which the organism belongs. This involves the activities 
prompted by the self-preservative, reproductive and parental instincts; 
and to these must be added those social instincts that grow out of the 
biological importance of living together in communities. Thus the 
three great departments of conduct are that which is subservient to 
the conservation of the individual; that which subserves the preserva- 
tion of the community; and that which provides for the continuation 
of the race. Since instinct dictates with imperious urgency the 
ends that we must pursue, a classification of ultimate purposes is also 
a classification of instinctive desires. Each of the above named main 
divisions of conduct has its subdivisions with its own instincts, 
primary, secondary, tertiary, and so on (pp. 80-84). This gives the 
plan of the volume. Conduct is either spontaneous or elicited, and 
it is either directly or indirectly conservative of the individual, the 
community, or the race. The true balance between the self-regarding 
instincts and the social instincts is, however, not yet reached (pp. 250, 
262-272); and this creates an ethical problem which I do not think 
the author’s biological explanation of Conduct is calculated to solve. 
I regret that I have no space to comment upon the important chapter 
on Elicited Morality. The whole book is exceedingly interesting, 
and no doubt will prove satisfying to those who accept the author’s 
psychology. GEORGE S. PATTON. 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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Miinchener Philosophische Abhandlungen. ‘THEopoR Lipps, zu seinem 
sechzigsten Geburtstag gewidmet, von friiheren Schiilern. Heraus- 
gegeben von A. PFANDER. Leipzig, Barth, 1911.—pp. 316. M. 8. 
The return of psychology, in recent years, to introspective analysis," 

is strikingly illustrated in this series of essays, written from the psycho- 

logical standpoint, but exhibiting throughout a marked metaphysical 
and epistemological interest. This change has been due chiefly, in 

Germany, to both Wundt and Lipps (neither ever the mere psycholo- 

gist); but the influence of the latter has surpassed that of his senior 

colleague in this respect. The kindly earnestness and compelling 
honesty of the man, with his efficacious perspicacity and tireless 
persistence, have inspired a unique loyalty in his students; and this 
influence is everywhere apparent in the present work,—in broad 
philosophic interest, conviction of objective reality, close analysis 
with multiplication of distinctions, dialectic presentation, and, not 
less characteristic, independence of view in the attempt at supple- 
mentary elaboration. However, the strongly ‘animistic’ emphasis of 

Lipps (with his energistic terminology) is rather wanting; and the 

reader will find it helpful to recall that the writers are pupils of a 

Universal Panpsychist. 

To the Anglo-Saxon reader the work is of especial interest for its 
exhibition of a group-effort by the German mind in a field not usually 
counted congenial to it—namely, that of the psychological as opposed 
to the distinctly metaphysical treatment of philosophical problems. 
A certain awkwardness, to be sure, is apparent in the pupils which is 
absent in their master; but withal their use of the method is remark- 
ably successful, and suggests, with the Anglo-Saxon growth in meta- 
physical ability, a possible rapprochement of the two types of mind. 

Another point of interest is the personnel of the writers. They are 
all young (near thirty, excepting one); four have no academic con- 
nections, of whom one (Ettlinger) is an editor, and one (Voigtlander) 
a woman; and five (v. Aster, Brunswig, Fischer, Geiger, at Munich, 
and Reinach, at Géttingen) are Privat-Docenten, while Professor 
Pfander is the editor of the series. A personnel so varied would be 
hardly possible today outside of ‘ philosophic Germany;’ and the work 
may serve, in this respect, to inspire emulation. 

Most of the writers are specialists in their subjects, as appears from 
acomparison of these essays with their doctors’ dissertations and pub- 
lications since. And while the treatment varies from the most syste- 
matic and closely reasoned to the effort of the virtuoso, deep grasp 
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and considerable originality are evident for the most part. Only the 
briefest summary and estimate of the several essays can be given here, 
—with the aim, however, of indicating to those interested the essence 
of what they may expect to find. 

v. Aster (Neo-Kantianism and Neo-Hegelianism). An historico- 
philosophical parallel is found between Hegel's and Natorp’s further 
development of the Kantian Deduction of the Categories. After giv- 
ing an excellent statement of the direction made necessary by Kant, he 
sketches the deduction in Hegel and in Natorp (the parallel), and con- 
cludes with a comparison of the two (the contrast). For both, the 
essence of knowledge is the point of departure; it is the criterion of ob- 
jectivity in concepts; it is viewed as process; and Kant’s purely factual 
(psychologico-historical) treatment is rejected. ‘The relationship is 
unmistakable.” But they differ in finality (not absolute for Natorp), 
in the estimate of Ethics and Aésthetics (for Natorp codrdinate with 
scientific thought), and, most important, in the hierarchy of the sciences 
—History for Hegel, and Natural Philosophy (mathematical) for Natorp, 
constituting thecrown. The difference of emphasis is accounted for by 
the deduction from space to time (Hegel’s History), and from time to 
space (Natorp’s Mathematics) respectively. This contribution shows 
excellent grasp of subject, as might be expected from the writer's 
previous work, and is full of keen and ingenious analysis and exposi- 
tion,—with which disagreement is of course possible. The relatively 
high estimate of Natorp’s metaphysical powers is doubtless demanded 
by the subject. 

Brunswig (The Ground of Moral Obligation). The question: Why 
ought one to act morally? is divided,—(a) Is moral action the ideal 
ought-to-be? (rational basis), and (6) Is it universally binding? (the 
Categorical Imperative). Of three senses of ‘ought’ (Ideal; Obliga- 
tion; Actualization) only the last can be ‘real.’ Both questions are 
answered in the affirmative, through logical and psychological analysis 
respectively; moral action is essentially ideal action, and universal, 
unconditioned obligation is an empirically known fact, to which 
access (the cognitive source of the Categorical Imperative) is possible 
only in crucial Gewissenserlebniss. The essay is incomplete, and 
therefore difficult to estimate justly; three further questions speci- 
fically set (touching performance, objective ground, and purpose, 
of moral action), are left unanswered, apparently through lack of 
space. The questions at issue are really assumed, not proved, so far 
as appears (v., é. g., pp. 33, 45, 49); but the fine moral conviction, 
and the abundant variety of questions (far more are asked than are 
answered), are stimulating. 
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Conrad (Perception and Conception). The relativistic theory 
(degree-difference only) is combatted. Perception and conception 
really constitute two kinds of experience, differing in ‘presence’ of 
object (varying somewhat from Lipps, therefore)—in the former 
self-present, stable, independent, and conducting to the privacy of 
things, while in the latter the object (emphatically ‘present’) is re- 
vealed essentially in the perceptual aspect. Conception is therefore 
dependent (logically, not psychologically) upon perception, and its 
‘borrowed’ character gives the latter a ‘preference’ over it—the one 
schwebt, the other steht. The treatment of this ever-difficult 
problem is skilful, and contains shrewd reflections and important 
distinctions; but it clearly fails to escape radical inconsistencies, and 
certainly passes too briefly over the relation of percept to object (v. 
pp. 66 ff.) to convince the relativist. (Cf. infra, Selz.) 

Ettlinger (Development of Space-perception in Man and Animals). 
Not space, but localization in space (local signs) is the proper subject 
of such a study (so Lipps). A (hylo- pand onto-) genetic interpreta- 
tion is attempted, by reference to the facts of the new Animal Psy- 
chology, which is believed (contrary to Wundt, and Lipps in part, 
therefore) to furnish the proper fulcrum. Taking sight as the most 
fruitful field, he develops his theory by reference to Hesse’s classifica- 
tion. With the ever finer differentiation of the light-perceiving elements, 
there is developed and established an ever richer net-work of regulated 
combinations of movement in the relevant bodily parts. The theory 
of local signs must be complex; neither the quantitative nor the 
qualitative theory alone is adequate. His theory is admittedly 
fragmentary, and the author expects to supplement it later. The 
treatment, rather than the theory itself (partially Lippsian), is 
original, through its use of the new material, of which he exhibits 
an effectual and comprehensive control.' 

Fischer (4Zsthetics and Science of Art). The writer’s aim is to 
lay bare the heart of Aésthetics, as a phenomenology of pure beauty- 
value, by decorticating the metaphysics of beauty and the norm- 
theory of art. A&sthetics—a study of the principles of the practical 
realm of beauty-values, determined with instinctive certainty—is 
neither history (not being an historical study), nor theory of art (its 
factual field is broader, including nature, and its field of allied problems 
is narrower). It is rather a study of the principles of both, with an 
object distinctly its own, namely, beauty, which like truth is a uni- 
versal ideal. The influence of Lipps is evident throughout, though 


1Cf. his bibliography, in Zts. f. Ps., 1908, 1910, and two other allied treatises. 
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he means to confine psychological study to art—but with only partial 
success (cf., €. g., pp. 101, 106, 110, 112). 

Geiger (The Consciousness of Feelings). Can feelings exist (in 
various ways) while actually experienced? Accepting the division of 
feelings as emotional and sensuous, he divides observation into simple, 
qualitative, and analytic. All feelings can be observed simply, some 
qualitatively, none analytically (i. e., part out of part, hence objec- 
tively, and so past). Subjective and objective elements are contained 
in all feelings; but in the emotional feelings the former element is 
never lost, while in the sensuous it gradually yields to the latter. Their 
manner of being differs in respect to inward- and outward-concentra- 
tion (accepted from Schultze as a most important distinction); the 
former only may be ‘unnoticed,’ in the latter there is always an 
“in-" with the “toward’’-consciousness. The Lippsian intimacy 
with inner life is especially pronounced in this pupil, whose character- 
istic grace and familiarity (cf. two other works, both on Feeling), 
rather than close reasoning, appear also in this treatise. The variation 
from Lipps appears chiefly in respect to the objectivity of feeling. 

Pfander (Motive and Motivation). The most significant contribu- 
tion of the series (excepting possibly Reinach’s) this essay means to 
be a Prolegomena to a Logic of ‘ Voluntaria,’ and constitutes a valuable 
supplementary elaboration of the Lippsian viewpoint. His theory 
of the Imperative (unpublished), as a special form of the Voluntaria, 
the author believes could form a final basis for ethics, jurisprudence, 
and pedagogy. Ground and cause should be as sharply distinguished 
in willing as in knowing; ‘“‘ motive” is reserved exclusively for ground. 
Will-act and will-action (fulfilment) are wholly different, and have 
each their ground; will-impulse is based upon, and choice is a special 
form of, will-act. Will-act is that characteristic act, purely inward 
and self-determined with the Ego-center as subject and object, which 
precedes and initiates will-action. Motive is the compelling ground 
of the will, and motivation only the peculiar relation between this 
ground and the will-action based upon it. Motive is different from 
effort, stimulus, and impulse, and is not a cause, but a support (ideal) 
for the Ego-center, which alone fulfills the will-act. This distinction 
of motive from cause enables one, he believes, to avoid confusion in 
the problems of duty and freedom. Motives are real only in so far as 
they allow themselves to be determined by the Ego-center; and willing 
follows with ‘necessity’ from motives and character, which is the 
freely-choosing Ego-center. 

Reinach (The Negative Judgment). Again the effort is made to 
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clarify a difficult problem by making distinctions. In general, the 
recognition in assent must be distinguished from that in judgment. 
In particular, since judgment is twofold, namely, assertion (Behaup- 
tung) and conviction (Ueberzeugung),—two wholly different parts 
of the theory of judgment—the negative judgment must be considered 
in this twofold aspect. Herein lies the original contribution of the 
essay. Further, thing and relation are to be distinguished; the 
former can never be judged, but its correlate (or Sachverhalt), either 
positive or negative, may be. Finally, relations are twofold, namely, 
with and without Sachverhalt; only the former can be judged. With 
such distinctions made, he believes that he avoids the difficulties of 
the traditional view. Positive and negative conviction (each with 
positive or negative Sachverhalt) presuppose positive and negative 
evidence respectively, which in the former instance—for the negative 
Sachverhalt—presupposes positive evidence of a positive Sachver- 
halt, and in the latter—for both positive and negative Sachver- 
halt—positive evidence of an opposing Sachverhalt. His principles 
are applied to the ‘place’ of the negative judgment (not dependent 
upon consciousness), copula and predicate (negations refer wholly 
to the former), limited and infinite propositions (dispensed with), and 
positive presupposition in negative judgments (limited to the case of 
negative conviction). The argument is most compelling, while the 
shrewd analyses offer only occasional opportunity for disagreement; 
but an inconsistency seems to prevail with regard to the presupposition 
in the negative judgment. 

Selz (Existence as Objective Determination). This may be read 
as supplementing, in part, Reinach and Conrad. After seeking to 
refute the subjectivism of Hume and Kant, he finds it necessary, for 
an understanding of the relation of perception and conception, to 
make a threefold distinction: namely, presence (Dasein), qualitative 
determination (Wiebestimmtheit), and given-ness (Gegebensein)— 
or, the principle of individuation met in the first awareness, the deter- 
mination encountered in questions of attributes, and the determination 
that appears in consciousness only upon reflection. Thus, indi- 
vidual objects exist, but universal objects never (Lipps otherwise, 
therefore). The object in perception and conception is the same in 
act (simple meaning), but not in the manner of presentation; in the 
former it is posited (gesetzt), in the latter presented (vorgestellt). 
To ‘really’ exist means to be posited as existing; objective determina- 
tion belongs to the ‘real’ object, but not to the merely conceived 
object. Dasein as applied by transfer to transcendental things in 
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themselves is the same with that of objects in perception, but the 
manner of being is different. This necessity of Dasein (so Lipps), in 
addition to the other two elements, is overlooked, he believes, in the 
usual theories, which are discussed in conclusion under five heads. 
The author's distinction of object in perception and conception is not 
sufficiently clear to avoid the charge of begging the question (v., e. g., 
pp. 263, 273, 276, 286). And, in fact, only by constantly recalling 
the presuppositions of Universal Panpsychism, will the Anglo-Saxon 
reader prevent recurrent irritation from the writer’s tendency to 
assume the vital question at issue,—a tendency apparently inherent in 
the German language, touching just this problem. The essay repre- 
sents, nevertheless, an able and stimulating study of ‘objective’ 
existence. 

Voightlander (Freud’s Place in Psychology). Based upon thoughts 
suggested by the reading of Freud, this essay seeks to point out his 
general significance for psychology, which is presented as centering in 
his treatment of the conscious and unconscious. These are found to 
become characterizing concepts, and to clarify the relation of per- 
sonality to work, the theory of association, and psycho-pathology (in 
the doctrines of ‘psychic censor,’ ‘repression,’ and ‘transfer’). The 
exaggerated importance of early character for subsequent events of life 
is criticised, while his significance for the total view of life is praised. 
The essay lacks congruity and compactness, and the citation of 
literature is incomplete.!’ That a pupil of Lipps should find so much 
of illuminating value in the abnormal may be surprising; but it is 
only another indication of the admirable honesty which this teacher 
inspires. 

Horace C. LONGWELL. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


Life’s Basis and Life's Ideal. The Fundamentals of a New Philos- 
ophy of Life. By RupotF Eucken. Translated, with introductory 
note, by ALBAN G. WipGERy. London, A. and C. Black, 1911.— 
pp. xxii, 377. 

Eucken’s philosophical standpoint, familiar to all acquainted with 
his other writings, finds in this work its most systematic exposition. 
It would, however, be a mistake to approach the book with the expec- 
tation of finding in it a complete system of philosophy. Eucken 
claims, rather, through a careful examination of life at the present 
time and through a thorough study of universal history, to have 
discovered a more fundamental life-relation than has hitherto ever 
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been explicitly recognized and made the basis of our activity. This 
deeper basis of life is to be found in man’s relation to an infinite 
spiritual life operative within him. A new philosophical synthesis 
based upon this life-principle and bringing out clearly its revolu- 
tionary significance in all departments of life would prove far more 
adequate to the inner need of our time than any system which we now 
possess. 

Externally considered the book is adapted to the English taste in 
that chapters, paragraphs, and sentences are short. The vagueness 
that prevails in certain parts is due to difficulty in content rather than 
in form. The translation on the whole seems admirable. It pre- 
serves the atmosphere of the German text well and yet is surprisingly 
literal. 

The first part of the book is given over to a most suggestive and 
stimulating critical review of the philosophies of the present day. 
This forms a genuine introduction in that a clear realization of the 
difficulties in the present situation reveals the necessity of discovering 
a more comprehensive life-unity. The exposition and justification 
for the unity which Eucken upholds forms the second and larger part 
of the book. Part III points out briefly the general consequences of 
this standpoint when applied to the different departments of life at 
the present time. 

No one can read Eucken’s vigorous and penetrating analysis of the 
life-organizations of the present day without realizing that it is the 
work of a man who possesses unusual insight into the spiritual condi- 
tion of the time as to its problems and its needs, and who is able to 
command toward its solution a wealth of historical knowledge. His 
analysis, undoubtedly for the most part a result of the examination 
of continental conditions of life, seems however in no small measure 
descriptive of much of our own culture. 

Life, at the present day, Eucken maintains, “displays a serious 
incongruity between an incalculably rich and fruitful activity, with 
regard to the material side of life, and a complete uncertainty and 
poverty in respect of its spiritual aspects”’ (p. xxi). Our culture lacks 
soul and unity. Disintegration threatens our spiritual life in conse- 
quence of the struggle between various life-tendencies. The spiritual 
life of the time shows clearly the influence of two cultures: an older 
one, which makes an invisible and transcendent world the primary 
center of life, and a newer one, which finds in sense-experience the 
only true reality. The older culture, represented in the religious 
system and in Immanent Idealism (although the latter is more or 
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less of a via media between the old and the new) was right in empha- 
sizing the primary character of spiritual reality but not in rejecting 
the world of sense-experience altogether; for to do this is to fail to 
comprehend the fullness of reality. We can never go back to this 
older view of life. The strength of the newer culture lies in its re- 
action against this narrow kind of transcendence and in its demand 
for a more forceful reality, for the recognition of the importance of 
sense-experience. This movement has brought about an elevation 
of the material aspect of life; but in all its forms, viz., Naturalism, 
Socialism, and Aésthetic Individualism, it makes the fundamental 
mistake of trying to derive the whole of life from relations either 
to the environment or to subjective states of consciousness, thus 
reducing the spiritual life to the position of a derived product 
and denying it an original and independent existence. If sense- 
experience is the only reality, if nothing can transcend it, then there 
can be no universal which unites the manifold, and meaning must 
disappear. We have here, of course, the familiar and valid contention 
that mere succession does not produce experience of succession, that 
meaning does not arise our of mere existence. Eucken’s contention is 
that the naturalistic standpoint implies a view which regards life as 
consisting entirely in a series of individual points, and he believes 
that this conception is still exerting an influence in large circles 
today. The individual is allowing himself to be reduced to a mere 
point in an infinite process which reflects no content back into his 
life. All work madly toward the furtherance of no one knows what 
end, since it will never be experienced by any one. The hopelessness 
of this view of life as an impersonal process is clear. To be sure, 
alleviation from material anxiety may be furthered but this, of 
itself, will never bring content into life, nor will it in the end make man 
less a slave. Naturalistic systems forget, moreover, that the reality 
of sense-experience has undergone so much transformation through 
spiritual endeavor in the form of science that what is left is hardly 
other than a spatially conditioned spirituality. Moreover, they are 
never able to explain in terms of their ideal of material self-preserva- 
tion, and consequent utilitarian conception of activity, the evolution 
of an independent spiritual experience, such as manifests itself both 
in the individual and in universal history. They can never explain 
the attitude of dying to live (Stirbe und Werde), of activity proceeding 
solely from inner spiritual compulsion and often standing in opposi- 
tion to material self-preservation. There must, therefore, be a higher 
reality in life than the sense-experience of naturalism. 
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Life has, then, reached a serious crisis. A vague transcendent i] 
spirituality without content cannot satisfy us. Naturalism, on the 4 
other hand, threatens to deprive us of all meaning in life. A refusal . 
to seek an advance from this position is really a decision on the side of 
negation and hence a further step toward pessimism and dissolution. 
Eucken is thoroughly convinced that the present must face this 
either—or, and he is trying to arouse a full realization of the position. 
The problem is a vital one and according to our decision, so will the 
character of our whole life activity be determined. 

Granted the division within life, the question arises as to the possi- 
bility of our attaining to such a synthesis. In answering this question, th 
Eucken adopts the view of Hegel that consciousness of limitation 
indicates in itself transcendence of limitation. In other words, the ! 
very keenness with which we experience the division into which life 
has fallen is living testimony to a deeper unity in life. Our very 
seeking betrays a depth. “It is plain that there is something higher 
in us, which we have to arouse to life and realise to its fullest extent. 
We may be confident that the necessity of our being, which gave rise 
to the desire, will also reveal some way by which it may be satisfied” 
(p. 104). 

On the basis of this optimistic conviction Eucken turns again to life Ht 
as it presents itself to us, and finds as undisputed fact certain contents 
| and activities that could never arise if man were wholly a product of 
nature. Genuine creative activity in all departments of life certainly 
has its source in the impulse toward spiritual rather than toward 
material self-preservation. The power of ideas, or perhaps better 
said, ideals is certainly attested by universal history. The concep- 
tions of truth, goodness, beauty disclose to us a new order of reality, 
and their power over us, in opposition to natural impulse, evidences i 
| our recognition of this reality as the primary one. True love, " 

expressed in creative activity with respect to a personal or to an im- ‘ 
personal object, in other words, true material self-forgetfulness, 
activity proceeding wholly from an inner spiritual necessity, can ij 
hardly be altogether denied. But even so, as matters of thought, 
such conceptions as love, duty, responsibility, freedom, etc., reveal 
a development of life beyond the limits of nature. The attitude of 
voluntarily giving up one’s life in order to save it indicates in man the i 
presence of a genuine self-determining activity. } : 

Eucken’s contention so far then reduces itself to the generally i 
accepted philosophical position that life is not exhaustively described 
when conceived as a succession of individual experiences aroused by 
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an object. It exhibits meaning complexes which demand for their 
explanation something more ultimate than the man vs. world concep- 
tion of life. What Eucken is seeking is a life-principle which will 
synthesize the spiritual content of life for the individual and for the 
race. He really makes use of the transcendental method. He main- 
tains the fact of spiritual life and then seeks the necessary conditions 
of its existence. 

Eucken admits the necessity of a transition to metaphysics at this 
point, but says it is a metaphysics which arises out of a vital demand of 
life as a whole and its adequacy must be judged by its ability, when 
appropriated, to satisfy the demand of life for an inner elevation 
and a deeper unity. His position is as follows. The phenomenon in 
man of independent, self-conscious, self-determining activity accord- 
ing to spiritual ideals, forces us to the recognition of a universal 
self-conscious life which reveals itself to man and can be appropriated 
by him if he will. The life of man exhibits two levels—man as a 
part of nature and as part of a spiritual order of reality. The latter 
cannot be derived from the former, hence it must be the manifestation 
of an absolute life. Were spirituality a mere addition to nature, 
man would be Prometheus-bound; but it is more than this, for, once 
recognized as the center of life, it frees man from nature so far as the 
direction of his life is concerned. Its appropriation brings about a 
revolution and entire reorganization of life. The external now be- 
comes a means toward advancement of the inner life. The movement 
is no longer from subject to external object but is one within life 
itself, which struggles toward its own perfection. The inward life 
becomes fundamental and that which sustains a world which, from 
the merely human point of view, seems to be non-spiritual but which, 
doubtless, is a lower stage of reality. Life as a whole, if we understand 
Eucken aright, is a process in which the world struggles toward self- 
consciousness. The life of the world has a history and its appearance 
in man marks a new stage of its development. In him a truly self- 
conscious life reveals itself under the limiting conditions of the lower 
stage of reality which we call the world of experience. This world 
is essential; for through activity in it, spiritual reality wins a concrete 
form. It sets itself in individual points and advances through their 
activity. Since, then, in man’s activity the world as a whole is 
elucidating itself, his activity, in so far as he allows himself to be 
elevated into this universal world, becomes cosmic and objective in 
its nature and results. The further development of self-conscious 
reality is thus dependent upon man’s endeavors. If he refuse to 
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appropriate it as the guide of his work, then spiritual life will stagnate. 
Mere activity on man’s part is not enough. It must be self-conscious 
activity proceeding from the necessity of the object, i. ¢., activity 
based in the absolute life which is ready to break forth in him when 
he is willing to transfer the center of life to this realm. The decision 
can be made at any point. The spiritual life is in so far democratic. 
Spiritual reality has its a priori, i. e., it has inherent laws, but it 
presents itself to man as a possibility which must be turned into a 
complete reality by his efforts. It is an ideal toward which man in 
his individual life and humanity as a whole can only approach by 
incessant activity. Freedom is made possible by it and demanded by 
it. Man must be free to make the transition and free to obey its 
self-determining laws. Man’s work is, then, creative in the sense of 
actually determining reality further. His life wins a new relation, 
that to an absolute life transcending him as an individual. His work 
in all departments, so far as spiritually guided, is genuinely productive 
and transcends the antithesis of subject and object which the psychical 
activities as purely subjective cannot overcome. The work in these 
departments must be judged ultimately by the gain for life as a whole. 
The results of one form of activity cannot be applied directly to 
another but must be mediated through the whole. 

Eucken repudiates Intellectualism, Voluntarism, and A&stheticism 
because they are products of an overestimation of human faculties. 
It is the spiritual life as a whole which determines the function of each 
of these activities. As Eucken has promised us a theory of knowledge 
this year, a word will suffice here as to the problem of knowledge. 
Thought does not find its goal in itself as mere erudition, or in a mere 
human utilitarianism, but in the advancement of spiritual unity which 
its work in the world brings to individual and race. That life can 
unify itself is the presupposition of truth. Its proof lies in the actual 
elevation to a state of self-determining activity which its acceptance 
brings about. Every individual and every epoch has its own peculiar 
unity inherent in it. Reality is in flux and we determine its form 
further. Spiritual reality develops in time but, once won, it tran- 
scends time. This saves us from relativism. Spiritual life has 
its evolution, hence the significance of history which enables us to 
determine our position in the process. 

This brings us to Part III in which Eucken makes a most earnest 
appeal to the present to seek the meaning of life peculiar to it. The 
spiritual content of the present is not something clearly given but 
it must be won by spiritual activity. If we will, we can secure this 
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content and thus really advance spiritual life. This synthesis will 
be at once relative and time transcending. The symbolical form is 
ever relative. Eucken believes that he has pointed out the direction 
for such work. We must recognize an independent spiritual life 
and the necessity of our activity. On account of the importance of 
the latter, and in view of the fact that a new system of philosophy 
must emphasize the importance of self-conscious activity, he calls his 
standpoint Activism. Universal history shows a plastic conception 
of life followed by one of mere activity upon externals. What we 
need now is emphasis upon self-determining spiritual activity winning 
its content through activity within experience. Self-consciousness 
is the framework and it is our task to fill it in with the content which 
our age is capable of yielding. 

Eucken is no eclectic. The material that he appropriates is trans- 
formed and gains a new significance through the integrating principle 
of the whole. His emphasis upon the life-process as the starting 
point for philosophy and upon the fact that each epoch is capable of 
a contribution both relative and absolute, is in sympathy with philo- 
sophical thought in America today. And, in any case, however much 
the reader may feel himself compelled to differ from the metaphysical 
conclusions of the author, he cannot fail to be invigorated and aroused 
to serious thought by the earnest active idealism so ably presented and 
supported. Those who know Professor Eucken personally realize 
that this book expresses the deep conviction of a man whose life is 
guided by its principles. The man himself is an inspiring illustration 
of what he means, when he maintains that the acceptance of the 
spiritual life as the guide of activity leads us into a state of true 
human culture, as distinguished from the learning which is merely 
external and selfish. 
WINIFRED Hype. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. 
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Prolegomena sur WNaturphilosophie. By HERMANN GRAF KEYSERLING. 

Miinchen, J. F. Lehmann’s Verlag, 1910.—pp. xii, 160. 

These six chapters, in the form of lectures, expound in untechnical manner ; 

a theory of knowledge which, like that of Bergson, sharply separates the 

knowledge of nature from that of life. The Kantian criticism is regarded as i 
a necessary prelude to any valid philosophy of nature; the first two lectures 4 
accordingly are devoted to “‘The critical point of view,"’ and “ Reason and 
the world-order.”” Kant’s position is unshakable in the following points: i 
that our world is Vorstellung, shaped by the special forms of our knowl- if 
edge; and that these forms neither apply to, nor indicate the existence of, any VF 
extra-phenomenal reality. The phenomenal world is the real world, and all 
phenomena are equally real,—physical, psychical, conceptual, imaginary. The 
task of critical reason is simply to find a comprehensive system in which all 
phenomena without exception are assigned a place. One who sees a ghost 
sees a real thing; but when one’s system of phenomena is complete, it may be 
found that the ghost is included among the phenomena which are psychological 
only, not among those that fall within the “ physical world.” | 

The processes of reason are phenomena like the rest; and the chief task of iW 
a general phenomenology is to define the relations between these processes 
and the order of the world, to interpret the correspondence which enables us 
to apply the principles of reason to the anticipation of experience. Kant’s 
answer holds good as against the Hegelian to the effect that there is a rational 
principle constituting the world of objects; also as against the common 
empirical answer to the effect that all products of reason are but abstractions 
from experience. The logical norms are indeed unconditional, and in a sense 
@ priori; hence essentially different from empirical laws. But this necessity 
is to be understood simply in the sense that we cannot alter them: they are 
given, just as any other aspect of experience is given. The laws of nature have 
a necessity of their own; but of course they are not logically necessary (Denk- 
notwendig) because they are not logic. The logical and mathematical norms . 
are necessary for thought, because they are thought, and thought cannot go if 
behind them. The correspondence between thoughts and things may be 
understood by considering that both series of Erscheinungen embody the 
same fundamental principles: “life lies deeper than the antithesis between 
body and mind.” 

This last consideration indicates the respect in which the Kantian position 
is inadequate. Kant sees the world from the point of view of the human 
subject only: but it is necessary, or at least expedient, to take a wider view,— | 
one from which the knowing man is seen as but a part of the whole. The 
critique of knowledge must become a branch of biology (lecture III); the q 
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proposition that the world is Vorstellung is to be read that “the world of any 
organism is its own environment;" the forms of knowledge are to be read as 
“types of organization,” and naturally vary from species to species; yet for 
each organism its world of experience is real, since reality can have for it no 
other expression than that which its own organization furnishes. 

It becomes apparent then that the concept never gives the “essence of an 
object,”” but merely indicates the way in which an organism sets its experience 
in order. And the higher concepts determined by the need for systematic 
unity, so far from bringing us nearer reality, carry us further away from it. 
The type of “ idealism" that results from this view is evidently one in which 
metaphysics is impossible as a science, one in which the “idea” is as unreal 
as possible. The author is willing to assert that ‘the world has no plan, no 
idea or meaning at its basis;” plans and meanings are phenomena within the 
part-world of human society, and hold good just in so far as they are able to 
make themslves acknowledged. 

But there exists something beyond the world of appearance and of scientific 
law and concept,—and a knowable something,—namely the living ego, or more 
widely, the over-individual and over-empirical “Life.” This living Ego 
“‘marks the point at which idealism breaks down” (p. 119)! The knowledge 
of Life must bear an entirely different character from all knowledge through 
concepts or ideas; a truth which Bergson is accredited with being the first to 
expound with entire clarity. Yet Bergson’s report of the process of immediate 
knowledge or intuition is judged defective in comparison with the reports of 
the greater religious mystics. 

In comparison with Graf Keyserling’s first work, Das Gefiige der Welt, 
his present view of the scope of knowledge is much more vital and complete. 
The discovery of the self as a content of knowledge is a momentous one for 
any system; it matters comparatively little whether we regard it as a step 
out of idealism, or as a step inside. It gives the author a means for appreciat- 
ing and placing the movements of thought which are in vigorous play beyond 
the horizon of the barren phenomenology now uppermost in Germany; it is 
not wholly surprising that, as a new insight, it leads to a certain lack of per- 
spective within the new-found region,—to the judgment, for example, that 
Bergson is the rightful successor of Kant. “The ‘becoming’ of Heraclitus 
answers to exactly the same insight as Hegel's ‘process’; and Bergson’s 
‘durée’ is but the most precise expression of the same thing: Hegel’s ‘objective 
spirit’ is identical in meaning with Bergson’s ‘éan vifal,’/—and Fichte’s ‘Ego’ 
and the mystic’s ‘Godhead’ have no other significance” (p. 135 f.). To the 
reviewer the value of the present treatise lies wholly in the evidence it affords 
that this school of German criticism is in flux, and is coming to a new apprecia- 
tion of its own philosophic heritage. 

W. E. Hock1ne. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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Le positivisme d’ Auguste Comte. Par Paut Dupuy. Paris, Félix Alcan 

1911.—pp. 353- 

This book is not likely to be treasured by devout positivists. M. Dupuy 
has subjected Auguste Comte’s thought to a vigorous criticism in which mercy 
has not tempered justice. The author begins by attempting to dispel what 
he considers the common illusion concerning the novelty and the originality of 
Comte’s point of view. M. Dupuy follows Alengry and Dumas in pointing 
out Comte’s indebtedness to Saint-Simon. The parallel between the two 
extends even to the hierarchy of the sciences and to the notion of the three 
stages of thought, which latter is traceable back not only to Saint-Simon, but 
also to Turgot (pp. 9, 313-314). In the face of what seems literal imitation, 
Comte’s violent denial of any obligation is puzzling, to say the least. An 
admirer of his genius, like Dumas, may diagnose the case as one of psy- 
chopathy, of amnesia; as for M. Dupuy, however, the explanation is much 
simpler: Comte manifests a lack of moral sense as well as common sense. 

The author discusses successively the science, the philosophy, and the 
sociology of Comte: all sides of his thought are put to a severe examination. 
Saint-Simon-like, Comte seeks to provide a firm scientific basis for his science 
of politics. But his grasp of scientific method is slight. He treats geometry 
as a natural science (p. 49), and in many other ways shows that his knowledge 
of the sciences is the result of dogmatic assertion; in any case, it is knowledge 
drawn mostly from books (pp. 77-78). Huxley considers his subordination of 
concrete to abstract sciences an enormity. The real progress of recent science 
owes little to Comte; he fails to establish the difference between observation 
pure and simple and the experimental method (p. 109), and does not recognize 
experimental science as the science of discovery, and therefore of progress 
(p. 111). 

As a philosopher, Comte manifests a profound ignorance. He subordinates 
intellect to sentiment: a fact which for M. Dupuy indicates his distinctly 
unphiiosophical attitude (pp. 132-134). Sentimental also is his logic; he 
follows Hume in rejecting the notion of cause; nevertheless, his belief in 
scientific prevision leads him to prophesy, especially in sociology, to the end 
of his days. But a perverse destiny has never confirmed the announced facts 
(p. 173). 

M. Dupuy finds Comte’s treatment of the Good as unsatisfactory as his 
treatment of the True. His explanation of Comte’s choice of Love as the 
universal principle of morality is perfectly simple: Comte moralizes with his 
eyes fixed on the face of Clotilde Devaux (pp. 174-175). Here also sentiment, 
not reason, is at the basis. Yet human freedom is for Comte impossible; 
he regards man’s activity as subject to necessary laws (p. 202). This vacilla- 
tion between the ‘scientific’ and the sentimental, mystic attitude is character- 
istic of Comte. 

Art is also treated sentimentally. In brief, to quote Valat, “Auguste 
Comte ignorait la philosophie” (p. 213). 

Comte regards the family as the starting point in sociology (p. 215). But 
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his attitude towards woman changes fundamentally. In his earlier works 
woman is treated as in every way necessarily inferior to man (pp. 220-221). In 
the Politique, however, woman is a different sort of a creature. Regenerated 
by Clotilde, Comte gives us an apotheosis of woman: in all her capacities 
“woman is destined to preserve man from the corruption inherent to his 
theoretical and practical existence . . .. Women are beings intermediate between 
men and Humanity” (p. 225). This sentimentality affects Comte’s entire 
thought. Love is advanced as the basic principle. The adoration of Clotilde 
alive and the cult of the dead Clotilde expand into a sentimental mysticism 
which is the final form of the positive philosophy. A similar change of attitude 
modifies Comte’s view of political economy. It is no longer the goal of the 
sciences; it is now a ‘science prétendue’ (p. 245). M. Dupuy regards Comte’s 
notion of ‘Humanity’ and his pseudo-definitions of it as a veritable imbroglio. 
Similarly confused is the positivist scheme of general education. 

In conclusion, the author fails to find any unity in Comte’s system. The 
development of his thought is not logical; instead, the early dogmatism changes 
into the later through the intervention of a purely extraneous factor: his 
passion for Clotilde Devaux. M. Dupuy’s insistent emphasis on this passion 
as a dominant factor in the final shaping of the positive philosophy indicates 
pretty well his general estimate of Comte. It is useless, from his point of 
view, to seek for logical development and consistency in the thought of a 
man whose dogmatic conclusions concerning science, philosophy and sociology 
hinged on purely sentimental considerations. Comte, who trumpeted to the 
world the (originally Saint-Simonian) law of the three stages of thought, was 
himself the chief transgressor of that law. For, thanks to Clotilde Devaux, the 
progress from theology through metaphysics to science, ended, in Comte’s 
later works, in a further passage to a sort of religious mysticism (p. 352). The 
opponent of all metaphysics himself propounded a metaphysic full of incon- 
sistencies and determined essentially by his own sentimental bias. 

The author's conclusions concerning the positive philosophy are wholly 
negative in character, as may partly be seen from the above outline. But, in 
spite of his hostility, M. Dupuy does not give the impression of losing his 
critical temper. With the evident intention of forestalling the charge of being 
unwarrantably severe in his judgment of Comte, he has ballasted his arguments 
with a mass of quotations from Comte’s own writings. It is an anthology of 
positivism which makes melancholy reading indeed. M. Dupuy’s unqualified 
condemnation of Comte does not, of course, tell the whole story. It is a 
frankly pitiless verdict: the author aims to dispel what he regards as the utter 
delusion concerning the genius of Comte. He has emphasized only one side of 
positivism, because he sees only one. He tends to minimize the influence 
which Comte’s positivistic point of view, whether consistently reasoned out 
or not, undeniably exercised on subsequent scientific and philosophical think- 
ing. But, in the midst of so much sentimental effusion which the cult of 
Humanity has inspired in certain quarters, M. Dupuy’s determined attempt to 
prick the positivist bubble is distinctly one to be welcomed. 

CLARK UNIVERSITY. RaposLav A. TSANOFF. 
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Hegel’s Doctrine of Formal Logic. By H.S. Macran. Oxford, The Claren- 

don Press, 1912.—pp. 315. 

This is a translation of the first section of Hegel’s Subjective Logik, 
with an Introduction and explanatory notes. The translation occupies 
the greater portion of the volume (pp. 111-284), and, naturally, is the 
most important part of the work. The work of translation has been done 
very well, and will prove to be of service to one who finds the language 
of the Wissenschaft der Logik hopelessly obscure. It must be added, however, 
that the English dress of Hegel’s thought would not have suffered in appear- 
ance had italicised words and phrases been used in the translation less fre- 
quently. When it happens that thirty-four such words and phrases occur on 
a single page (this was chosen at random), the monotony of the fashion wears 
upon the reader; and, really, nothing appears to be accomplished by it. 

In the Introduction (pp. 7-106) the author reviews in outline the Hegelian 
doctrine of thought and its implications. In this review one finds a refreshing 
force and directness of expression. But whether the writer always remains 
true to the spirit of his author in his interpretations is a debatable matter. 
What Hegel really meant by his conception of pure thought is a problem of no 
little difficulty. Professor Macran says he meant by it abstract thought (p. 
30), and by abstract thought we are to understand, apparently thought 
without an object other than itself. We are told that pure thought 
must not be “confused with our everyday thinking, which is thinking about 
something" (p. 43), the implication being that pure thought is not thought 
that thinks about something. And with this, it would seem, the Hegelian 
dialectic is once for all enclosed in such a hard shell of abstractness that it 
finds itself powerless to emerge. Professor Macran himself feels this difficulty 
when he comes to deal with the Philosophy of Nature; he gets himself around 
this difficulty (not through it) by invoking “some one-sidedness in the nature 
of thought as a whole" (p. 84). This traditional interpretation of the Hegelian 
doctrine of thought seems to be wholly innocent of the lesson of the Phenome- 
nologie des Geistes: the standpoint of what Hegel calls absolute knowledge 
has not come within its ken. At any rate, if Professor Macran’s interpretation 
of Hegel’s meaning is the correct one, then it would seem that the Hegelian 
epistemology must be laid aside as a useless, if indeed gigantic, undertaking: 
it, then, is just the type of philosophy which Professor Macran deprecates, 
“the complementary absurdity to vulgar realism, one being a philosophy of 
thought without things, and the other of things without thought” (p. 82). 

This insistence upon the pharisaical purity of thought leads Professor 
Macran into another position which, to some at least, is questionable. I 
quote a few of his statements. ‘The notion of science as having for its 
function the discovery and exposition of facts is not true of any science that 
deserves the name" (p. 12). ‘While the different sciences only oppose the 
world of facts in particular directions and respects, philosophy opposes it 
absolutely” (p. 13). “‘It is not facts then, but this new supersensible world 
of absolute truth, only to be reached by turning away from the facts, that is 
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the real object of philosophy” (p. 14). Now if all of this be true, one might 
appropriately ask whether science and philosophy, especially the latter, are 
worth the pains. Of course the author does not mean, literally, what he seems 
to say; if one reads him carefully, one discovers that he is only interpreting 
the Hegelian view that truth is to be found not in perceptual or factual exist- 
ence as such, but rather in the existential world when it is interpreted by 
thought. But his manner of expressing this view is, to say the least, un- 
fortunate; just such expressions have heretofore brought us into endless con- 
fusion, and aided not a little in bringing idealism into disrepute. Certainly, 
the least one could do, if one will write after this fashion, would be to define 
exactly what is to be understood by a ‘fact.’ In answer to this criticism, 
Professor Macran might justify himself by calling attention to what he says 
later: ‘A primary fact is the starry heavens as a multitude of twinkling 
lights out there above me; a scientific fact of physical nature . . . is the 
astronomical system of celestial bodies” (p. 87). But it is evident that the 
term ‘fact’ is used here in two entirely distinct meanings; the author himself 
immediately urges that ‘“‘no two representations could be more diverse than 
those two representations of the stars” (ibid.). And it is also evident that, 
while the science of astronomy denies one of these facts, it as certainly asserts 
the other. To say that science busies itself with the denial of the fact is not 
very enlightening unless we are told what a ‘fact’ is and what its ‘denial’ 
involves: the most that can come of this is misunderstanding. And the same 
holds with double force of philosophy. 

The translation of the Subjective Logic is followed by a Note on the Contrast 
between the Hegelian and the Popular Conceptions of Formal Logic (pp. 
285-295), and a Note on Hegel's Theory of the Syllogistic Figures (pp. 296- 
303). The explanatory notes (pp. 304-315) will prove of assistance to one 
unfamiliar with the Hegelian terminology. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM, 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 


Le Génie Littéraire. Par les Drs. A. Rémonp, Pau VorveNeEL. Paris, 

Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 304. 

The authors of this work, being specialists in diseases of the mind, have 
undertaken to prove a sensible thesis (long ago upheld by Charles Lamb), the 
sanity of true genius. The first chapter is one of general orientation. The 
next five respectively deal with (Chap. 2) the necessary information on anat- 
omy and physiology, (Chap. 3) the physiology of language, (Chap. 4) genius 
in music and mathematics, (Chap. 5) verbal and sensory associations, (Chap. 
6) attention, dreaming, and inspiration. The body of the work is concerned 
with anomalies of inspiration—the effect of alcohol, for example, on the produc- 
tivity of Hoffmann, Poe, and Verlaine; the action of hashish, cocaine, and 
opium on various writers; the interference of bodily illness, as in Leopardi, 
and the like. We have here a veritable gallery of literary portraits of diseased 
and wayward men of the second rank, some of whom might have been of the 
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very first but for the disturbing influences which our authors seek to explain. 
The wealth of references makes an index of names desirable; luckily, this 
feature, so often wanting in French publications, has not been neglected. 
There is also a Bibliography, in two sections, of 354 titles; if one may judge 
from the 209 entries under ‘ Littérature,’ the authorities employed are generally 
excellent. 

The main interest of the authors, as shown in the concluding chapters, is in 
the relation of the sexual impulse to literary genius and artistic production: 
given the native ability, mens sana in corpore sano is the prime condition of 
literary excellence. The underlying thought is nothing new, being at least 
as old as Plato; but it is presented in a new light, with all the emphasis of 
modern Continental writers, Freud and the rest, upon the identification of 
human impulse as a whole with one particular form of it. So long as we 
remember that such an identification is metaphorical, perhaps we are safe 
enough. Yet, one may think, a more tasteful and philosophic way of repre- 
senting the problem of genius would be to label it, ‘the artistic impulse and 
its regulation.’ 

LANE COOPER. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophie de la Pratique Economie et Ethique. By BENEDETTO CROCE. 

Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1911.—pp. vi, 371. 

The practical philosophy expounded in this work is an application of the 
general principles developed in the author's Philosophie de l’'Esprit. The 
general standpoint is that of an immanent or objective idealism of the Hegelian 
order. Reality is conceived not as absolute or eternal reason, however, but as 
a universal life, unfolding its possibilities in time. This idealism is divested 
of all theistic or religious implications and interpreted altogether in terms of 
evolution, reality being identified with the process of development in which 
infinite possibility is continually being transformed into infinite actuality, 
and unity is being achieved through the overcoming of multiplicity, a unity 
which directly resolves itself into multiplicity again in order to attain a higher 
and more perfect unity. 

The dialectic of universal evolution finds conscious expression in the activity 
of volition, which is the ground and source of man’s practical life. The human 
will is both determined and free—determined in so far as it is the product of 
definite historic conditions which constitute the situation of a given individual, 
and free in so far as the action of the individual not merely repeats or reproduces 
its historic antecedents but adds, or may add, something new, an original 
contribution, to the given situation. Thus necessity and freedom reciprocally 
condition one another—freedom is the necessary outcome of actual existence 
while this in its turn represents the products of previous achievements of will. 
But freedom may fail of expression, a prey either to the resistance of brute 
fact or the waywardness of arbitrary caprice. These two hindrances to 
freedom are really the same and, being the negation of will and therefore of 
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the universal life, constitute evil. Evil is thus identical with negativity and 
unreality and as such is opposed to goodness which consists in freedom, 
the realization of the universal life through the will of the individual. 

The human individual is the concrete universal, is the universal spirit at a 
certain situation of its history, a certain episode in its career. Hence the 
individual who responds with all his powers to the whole situation realizes 
the universal life and expresses his own freedom in making a genuine con- 
tribution to the work of cosmic evolution which consists in the continual 
triumphing of life over death. But the will of the individual is constantly 
solicited by a variety of conflicting impulses to yield now to one and now to the 
other, thus acting arbitrarily, and negating his own freedom and reality. 
Goodness requires that these cravings of momentary desire be resisted, de- 
mands in fact the conquest of volitions by volition, the realization of all the 
possibilities of the individual and not an expression of a part of his nature. 
The individual who thus fully realizes himself, making the most of his situation, 
discharges his vocation and contributes to universal progress. In his life the 
universal spirit achieves its utmost in the work of its own evolution. 

The practical life of man appears in two forms, based upon the two directions 
which human volition may take in its activity. These forms are the economic 
and the ethical. In his economic activity the individual is occupied solely 
with the conditions of his own existence while in his ethical activity his will 
reaches out beyond these narrower interests and devotes itself to universal 
ends, to the welfare of society and the cause of universal progress. The author 
finally considers in some detail the leading features of human conduct in these 
two principal forms. 

Henry W. WriGaHT. 
LAKE Forest COLLEGE. 


William James. By EmILe Boutroux. Translated from the second edition 
by ARCHIBALD and BARBARA HENDERSON. New York, Longmans, Green, 
and Co., 1912.—pp. vii, 126. 

In this little book, the translators have admirably succeeded in preserving 
the vigor and freshness of the original, a style which, in certain respects, is 
quite suggestive of that of Professor James. The book contains practically 
no criticism but aims to give us a picture of the man and a brief characterization 
of what he tried to do. While we feel that certain phases of the work of Pro- 
fessor James are hardly more than hinted at, it is not easy to see how an 
author could do much more in so limited a space. 

An introductory chapter, entitled “ Life and Personality of William James,” 
gives an account of James’s varied and unusual training, and makes especial 
mention of his early bent toward Swedenborgianism, an influence which 
affected his mature work. The chapter contains a sincere appreciation of the 
virility and spontaneity of James's personality, and of the directness, force, 
and unconventionality of his method of teaching. 

The main body of the book is given over to Professor James’s philosophy. 
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Chapter I, “ Psychology,” first shows how James approached this science by 
way of anatomy and physiology, then describes how he developed, in opposi- 
tion on the one hand to atomistic associationism, on the other to the substance 
of the spiritualistic school, the conception of a specifically psychological 
experience, the total immediate content of consciousness. Passing from the 
specifically psychological consciousness, the clear consciousness of normal 
psychology, Professor Boutroux shows in Chapter II, “‘ Religious Psychology,” 
how James held to a specifically religious experience, an experience much 
broader than the above, and one in which there is a peculiar possibility of our 
entering into the inner life of others. The scope and character of this experi- 
ence are illustrated by reference to the phenomena of the ‘subliminal’ con- 
sciousness and pathological data of various sorts. In Chapter III, “Prag- 
matism,”’ we are shown how James developed and applied the pragmatic test 
of truth, and how, according to this test, the psychological and religious forms 
of experience are of more direct and obvious validity than the scientific. 
Mention is made of James’s agreement on certain points with Renouvier and 
Pillon, while his relation to Bergson is dwelt upon at greater length. In the 
short chapter entitled ‘‘ Metaphysical Views" Professor Boutroux first calls 
attention to James’s theory that if we consider the brain as a transmissive 
rather than as a productive agent, it is possible to hold that spiritual 
individuality may persist after the disintegration of the body. His repug- 
nance to the Absolute of the idealists and his acceptance of Fechner’s doctrine 
of an Earth-Soul are brought out. Finally, stress is laid upon his belief in the 
superiority of immediate intuition to intellectual cognition as a means of 
experiencing the relations between both persons and things. Chapter V gives 
a sketch of the principles underlying James's educational theory. Education 
is three-fold. It is, first, a training of habits, a cultivation of mechanical 
possibilities; secondly, it deals with the idea, an instrument which enables 
us to make free use of the mechanical personality, to look forward to unrealized 
possibilities, and to utilize the past in their attainment; thirdly, education is 
concerned with the notion of value, the direction of the will toward certain 
ideal ends and the avoidance of inferior ends. 

Quite aside from any object which Professor Boutroux may have had in mind, 
the very clearness and conciseness of his exposition tend to throw into relief 
certain of James's positions which are, in my opinion, open to serious question. 
I shall mention but two such positions, his conception of the religious con- 
sciousness and of the nature of conceptual thought. In regard to the first 
point, it ought to be clearly recognized that to treat the religious consciousness 
as something fundamentally different from the consciousness of everyday life, 
as something akin to the ‘subliminal’ and best understood by reference 
to the pathological, is to forego all possibility of exhibiting a rational or truly 
intelligible character in this form of experience. Passing to the second point, 
Professor James’s characterization of conceptual thought as essentially abstract 
and dead, one must recognize here an old error which has often been refuted. 
The concreteness of thought does not depend upon its being exclusively 
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perceptual or merely conceptual, but upon its being truly expressive of reality. 
It cannot be denied that the history, both of science and of philosophy, 
abundantly proves the concrete character of the concept through bringing to 
light the part it has played in expressing in a systematic way the nature and 
organization of the real world. We must either acknowledge the concreteness 
of thought or deny that there is any objectivity in our experience. 
J R. 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The Science of Logic. An Inquiry into the Principles of Accurate Thought and 
Scientific Method. By P. Corrry. London, Longmans, Green, and Co., 
1912.—Vol. I, pp. xx, 445; Vol. II, pp. vii, 359. 

As the author tells us in the preface, this work ‘attempts, in the first place, 
to present in a simple way the principles of the Traditional Logic expounded 
by Aristotle and his interpreters; secondly, to show how the Schoolmen contain 
the true basis for modern methods of scientific investigation, inductive no less 
than deductive; and finally, to extend, rather than supplement, the traditional 
body of logical doctrine by applying the latter to some logical problems raised 
in more recent times. . . . The standpoint of the present work is that of 
Scholasticism as conceived and expounded by those who represent the neo- 
scholastic movement in modern philosophy. To all such the conviction is 
common that no recent system of philosophy contains a body of doctrines 
more in keeping with the established truths of science than are the doctrines 
of Scholasticism.” 

Professor Coffey shows a wide familiarity with the literature of his subject, 
and the two large volumes of the present work represent a serious attempt 
to maintain the thesis that Scholasticism is in essential harmony with the 
results of modern scientific and philosophical research. Though we meet with 
occasional references to Hegel, Sigwart, Lotze, and such of the British Neo- 
Hegelians as Bradley and Bosanquet, the author tells us that his main debt 
is to Mercier, Welton, Keynes, Venn, Joyce and Joseph. 

Volume I includes, besides an Introduction: Part I, ‘Concepts and Terms"’; 
Part II, “Judgments and Propositions”; and Part III, “Reasoning and 
Syllogisms"; while Volume II contains: Part IV, ‘“‘ Method, or the Application 
of Logical Processes to the Certain Attainment of Truth"; and Part V, “The 


Attainment of Science and Certitude.” 
J. R. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books also have been received: 

A Brief History of Modern Philosophy. By HaroLtp Hérrpinc. Authorized 
translation by Charles Finley Sanders. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912.—pp. x, 324. $1.60 net. 

A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic. By GrorGe SIDNEY BRETT. 
London, George Allen, 1912.—pp. xi, 388. $2.75 net. 

A Psychological Study of Religion. By James H. Leusa. New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1912.—pp. xiv, 371. $2.00 net. 
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Instinct and Experience. By C. LLoyp MorGan. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1912.—pp. xvii, 299. $1.50 net. 

Outlines of the History of Psychology. By Max Dessorr. Authorized trans- 
lation by Donald Fisher. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1912.— 
pp. ix, 278. $1.60 net. 

The Applications of Logic. By A. T. Roprnson. New York, Longmans, 
Green, and Co., 1912.—pp. x, 219. $1.20. 

Intellectual Religion. By Tuomas CurRAN Ryan. Boston, Sherman, French 
and Co., 1912.—pp. 165. $1.25 net. 

The History of the Prison Psychoses. By Paut NitscHe AND Kari WIL- 
MANNS. Authorized translation by Francis M. Barnes, Jr. and Bernard 
Glueck. New York, The Journal of Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Co., 1912.—pp. xiii, 84. 

The Metaphysic of Mr. F. H. Bradley. By Hastincs RAsHpDALL. London, 
Oxford University Press, 1912.—pp. 27. 1/6. 

Immanuel Kants Werke. In Gemeinschaft mit HERMANN COHEN, ARTUR 
BucHEenavu, Otto BuEek, ALBERT GORLAND, B. KELLERMANN, heraus- 
gegeben von Ernst Cassirer. Band II, Vorkritische Schriften, Heraus- 
gegeben von ARTUR BUCHANAU. Berlin, Verlag von Bruno Cassirer.—pp. 
495- 

Psychologie und Wirtschafisleben. Von HuGo MOUNsTERBERG. Leipzig, 
Verlag von Johann Ambrosius Barth, 1912.—pp. viii, 192. 

Leben und Erkenntnis. Von ERNST VOWINCKEL. Berlin, Verlag von Leon- 

_, hard Simion, 1912.—pp. 182. 

Uber die Tonmalerei. Von Paut Mies. Stuttgart, Druck der Union deutsche, 
Verlagsgesellschaft, 1912.—pp. 55. 

Essai sur les Fondements de nos Connaissances et sur les Caractéres de la 
Critique Philosophique. Par A. Cournot. Nouvelle édition. Paris, 
Librairie Hachette et Cie, 1912.—pp. vii, 614. 

Le Conflit de la Morale et dela Sociologie. Par Simon Depioice. Deuxiéme 

_ edition. Louvain, Institut supérieur de Philosophie, 1912.—pp. xvi, 424. 

Etude sur la “ Théologie Germanique"’ suivie d'une traduction francaise faite 
sur les éditions originales de 1516 et de 1518. Par Maria Windtosser. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. xi, 220. 

L’Obligation Morale raisonnée. Par. A. De Gomer. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1913.—pp. iv, 274. 

Essai sur les Apparitions et Opuscules divers par Arthur Schopenhauer. Pre- 
miére traduction francaise. Par AuGuste Dretricu. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1912.—pp. 203. 

Les Sentiments Généraux. Par A. CarTautt. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.— 
PP. 314. 

Les Antinomies entre I'Individu et la Société. Par G. PALANTE. Paris, 


Félix Alcan, 1913.—pp. 292. 
Le Langage et la Verbomanie. Essai de psychologie morbide. Par Ossip- 
Lourié. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1912.—pp. 275 . 
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i La Religion dans les Limites de la Raison. Par EMMANUEL KANT. Nouvelle 
I traduction frangaise par A. Tremesaygues. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913.— 

pp. xxiv, 254. 

. L’ Unité morale des Religions. Par Gaston Bonet-Maury. Paris, Félix 
i Alcan, 1913.—pp. 214. 
q L’Intuition Bergsonienne. Par J. Seconp. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1913. 
L'Infinito. Per Cosmo GvUASTELLA. Palermo, Libreria internazionale 


Alberto Reber, 1912.—pp. 172. 
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Die Relativitét der Zeit. Kurt BerRnnmarp. Ar. f. sys. Ph., XVIII, 3, pp. 

311-323. 

Space and time are usually conjoined as necessary principles of thought. 
This is not a bad generalization if it is further understood that no such prin- 
ciples are absolute, that they are all more or less arbitrary assumptions. As 
between space and time, however, space is really the more fundamental, since 
it can be conceived of apart from time and can be described in terms of its 
own qualities, as, for example, in geometry. But the reverse does not follow. 
Hence time is relative because definable only in spatial terms. To give a 
definition:—Time is the medium of differentiation in space. This is equivalent 
to saying that without time there can be no change. The so-called time- 
feeling does not prove the existence of an absolute time, for it can always be 
reduced to perception of changes in space. Other considerations help to 
prove the relativity of time. Duration is an interval between two moments; 
but moments, i. ¢., points in time, cannot be defined without reference to space. 
The best symbol of time is the straight line,—an obvious spatial analogy. 
Measurement of time is always an arbitrary procedure in which units are 
chosen such as will best fit the case in hand. Yet for other cases different 
units might have to be employed. Thus we divide time into days, hours, 
minutes and so on because these units happen to accord with the motion of 
the planet on which we dwell. But beyond the limits of the solar system 
they would lose their meaning, as they do even for us in the contemplation of 
remote past ages when the earth did not exist in its present form. 

E. T. PAINne. 


Ist Schopenhauer ein Mann der Vergangenheit oder ein Mann der Zukunft? 
Ricwarp Groerer. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 4, pp. 429-446. 
Schopenhauer’s early popularity was due in large measure to a philosophy 
of pessimism which the world has since outgrown. His future influence, 
93 
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accordingly, will have to make itself felt in other directions; but there are 
good reasons for believing that it will long be powerful. Schopenhauer 
; created a new philosophical ideal. He was himself a thinker of the modern 
type, profoundly interested in science and in the world at large. Philosophy 
| after him could not remain what it had been before, scholastic, secluded and 
: barren. Through him it was revivified and filled with the spirit of the nine- 


teenth century. Without Schopenhauer, one may say, there could have been 
1 no Fechner; without Fechner, no Wundt. These qualities of Schopenhauer 
| and his further merit as a stylist do not prove the inner worth of his philosophy. 

Here his claim is founded on his breadth of view (he aimed at fofality) and on ; 
his central doctrine of Will. Though Schopenhauer was unaware of its full 
significance, the evolutionary theory was just forthcoming as if to express in 
f scientific terms his own metaphysical solution of the problem of existence. 
But quite independently Schopenhauer’s philosophy of Will gained a strong 
position in subsequent thought, affecting the whole current of psychology, 
religion and literature. Particularly in the latter its influence is still at work. 
To mention Hauptmann and Ibsen is to suggest their kinship with Schopen- 
hauer; and other writers like Strindberg, Tolstoi and Gorki exhibit similar 


tendencies. 


E. T. PAINe. 


Nietzsche und der Pragmatismus. EGGENSCHWYLER. Ar. f. G. Ph., XVIII, 

4, PP- 447-455. 

In his recent book Un Romantisme Utilitaire René Berthelot holds that 
Nietzsche was a disciple of the utilitarians and a forerunner of pragmatism. 
What a daring attempt toward classification at any price! Nietzsche was too 
original and independent to be thus “historically explained.”” There are, 
i to be sure, resemblances between Nietzsche and James. Both fought the old 
one-sided rationalism which regarded man as merely a logical being. Both 
insisted upon the superior power of the instinctive, unreflective elements in 
human nature. Both believed error to be inevitable and frankly called in 
question the usefulness of truth. But their positive doctrines, epistemological 
and ethical, were fundamentally different. James converted his epistemo- 
logical uncertainty into a moral formula and bade men take their fine feelings 
for arguments, their strong convictions for truths. He was thus led to exalt 
the religious attitude of submission to a received ethical system and obedience 
to God. Nietzsche sharply distinguished theory of knowledge from wisdom of 
life, denying their interrelation. In ethics he glorified spiritual abandonment, 
extreme individualism, the Will to Power. 


E. T. PAmne. 


| ; Néo-Darwinism et Néo-Lamarckism. H. Lesrun. Rev. Néo-Sc., XIX, 75, 
PP- 379-403. 
The neo-Darwinists have to agree that evolution is not a matter of chance, 
but is, in a way, determined. Otherwise, variations are not sufficiently ac- 
counted for by selection. The early Darwinists considered the conflict of the 
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jndividual with his environment the sole cause of biogenetical phenomena- 
For fear of falling into Lamarckism they neglected a study of the organism 
itself. Since then, the microscopic researches of W. Roux and his assistants 
at Halle have led to the theory of cellular selection, which is based on a study 
of the structure of living organisms. The disciples of Roux are called organi- 
cists, which indicates that they do not give a complete system of evolution. 
They seek merely to elucidate anatomical and histological differentiation. 
According to their theory, cellular protoplasm is composed of many substances, 
responding differently to diverse excitations. The most active of these 
properties finally occupies the entire cell. As excitation varies with situation, 
it follows that all the cells of the body are differentiated according to position. 
Strife between cells determines the direction of cellular variation. In one 
cell contractile substance becomes a muscular element; in another, an ab- 
sorbent element develops into a glandular cell; and in a third, a substance 
capable of transmitting impressions becomes a nerve cell. In time, func- 
tional excitation becomes so inherently a need, that its absence means atrophy 
and death for the cell. Not only the soft elements, as muscles, nerves, and 
glands, but also osseous tissues develop in the direction of the greatest effort; 
and this is not necessarily the direction given by heredity. The healing of 
fractured bones is a case in point, and is a modification which is not ac- 
counted for by the Darwinian theory. For Roux, heredity is continually 
combined with functional excitation, and its réle is restricted to the trans- 
mission of the special chemical composition of the sexual cells; but he does not 
indicate how the somatic characters become a part of the chemically con- 
stituted germ-plasm. The theory of Roux depends upon experience for an 
explanation of known facts, and his method is truly scientific. That of 
Weissmann, on the other hand, starts from a false basis and proceeds by the 
aid of imagination, to apply old selectionist theories to recently discovered 
cytological facts. His theory of ancestral plasms is largely that of Jaeger 
and Nussbaum, concerning the continuity of life in the germ-plasm. Not 
all of the germ-plasm in the ovum is used to form the soma, but a little is 
kept in reserve to form the ovum of the following generation. After having 
tried to explain ontogenesis, Weissmann tried also to explain phylogenesis and 
the formation of new species. Here he followed Darwin rather than Lamarck, 
for he considered the germ cells to be incapable of being influenced by the 
modifying action of the milieu. He failed to prove, however, that the selection 
of favorable variations can explain adaptation, evolution, heredity, or regres- 
sion. Finally, he modified his theory to accord more nearly with that of Roux, 
and introduced a conception of invisible particles having a determined form 
in the nucleus. In his last theory, as in the first, he recognizes two elements 
in the cell,—morphoplasm for the cellular body and idioplasm for the nucleus. 
The living substance in the nucleus is different from purely chemical sub- 
stances, in that it is capable of nourishing itself and of reproducing itself. 
The biophores, or elementary particles, are found in larger groups, called 
determinants; and these, in turn, form perceptible granules called ides. He 
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i has applied the conception of Roux concerning the strife of parts within the 
organism to the products of his imagination, the determinants, in order to 
| provide for germinal selection. In the ovum, when the determinants are 
reproduced by division, the resulting parts are never equal in size or in force, 
and there results a strife for nutrition and life. It follows that those organs 
which are already determined in the ovum by the robust determinants will be 
) stronger and better developed, and that in each generation the advantageous 
| characters will accumulate to the exclusion of others. Many of Weissmann’s 
fundamental notions are no longer accepted. The theory of germinal selection 
. rests finally upon the dogma of Darwin, but Weissmann makes of it, as of 
| the other problems, a mere matter of words and abstractions. A theory 
| founded on the hypothesis of particles representing the elementary characters 
| 
| 


of the individual is an impossible one; for if the characters are abstract they 
are of no use, and if they are not abstract they are impossible. 
Atma R. THORNE. 


L'oubli et la personnalité. L. DuGas. Rev. Ph., XXXVII, 10, pp. 338-358. 
i) Much time has been devoted to the study of memory but relatively little 
/ i to the study of forgetting. They are intimately connected, however. For- 
getting is not the absence but the flight of memory; it is the inability to recall 
t rather than to retain. Some think that a thing once learned will always leave 
1 some trace in memory, as seems to be shown by the facility with which a thing 
forgotten is relearned. There are different kinds and degrees of forgetting. 
} In some cases it is advantageous and normal and in others it is abnormal and 
marks a disintegration of the self. The unity of memory depends upon a 
dropping out of unimportant factors in a given experience, but on the other 
hand, when important factors are forgotten, unity is destroyed. The growth 
of an individual is largely made possible by the selective function of memory, 
and selection is a process of leaving out as well as of choosing. A memory 
system constitutes the personality. Several such systems may exist side by 
side and relatively disconnected in the same individual without pathological 
results. Such memory systems need not be incompatible as in some striking 
. abnormal cases. It is through this breaking up of the individual's interests 
into systems that an artist or scientist may so easily drop professional for 
private life. Memory hangs together in a single mass and is indeed the per- 
sonality replete with all its wealth, as forgetting is the personality broken and 
ruined. Memory is never atomic but always synthetic. This is why it takes 
the whole personality to explain the particularities of remembrance and for- 
ka getting. Memory is then, in a sense, the personality; forgetting, the loss of 
personality; and the interest which attaches to the study of the two goes 
| beyond the phenomena themselves and exhibits the evolution of the self. 


H. G. TOWNSEND. 
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The Schema of Introspection. E. B. TircHener. Am. J. Ps., XXIII, 4, pp. 

485-508. 

In a previous paper the author pointed out the ambiguity of the term 
‘Introspection.’ By it he here refers to ‘‘ methods that are scientifically avail- 
able and that appear to have been actually employed.” Introspection is a 
generic term. It “presupposes the standpoint of descriptive psychology.” 
The introspective method in psychology is closely analogous to observation 
and experiment in chemistry or biology, but when so taken we must beware 
of the ‘stimulus error’ and of confusing description with explanation. Intro- 
spection “implies two things: attention to the phenomena, and record of the 
phenomena.” Description must proceed in terms of ‘content processes,’ 
and must be pushed just as far as possible. That the results, so far have been 
meagre and confused with extraneous material should not make us cease from 
“plodding the low posteriori road of observation.” ‘“‘A tentative application 
of G. E. Miiller’s formula to the recent experimental work on Thought and 
Volition confirms the results of the foregoing theoretical discussion, while at the 
same time it raises a number of further methodological questions.” 

H. G. TOwNsEND. 


The Philosophy of Bergson. BERTRAND RussELL. Monist, XXII, pp. 321- 

347- 

The first part of Mr. Russell's article consists of a statement of Bergson’s 
theories of life and matter, intellect and intuition, duration, memory and 
freedom, largely in Bergson’s own words. The second part is a criticism of 
these theories, as follows. Bergson’s fundamental doctrines are those of space 
and time. Space is important because through it he condemns the intellect; 
and time because through it he vindicates freedom and change and explains 
the relation between mind and matter. The lack of support for his view that 
‘greater’ and ‘less’ necessarily imply the spatial relation of container and 
contained is characteristic of his system as a whole. His insistence on the 
spatial character of numbers arises from a radical misconception of the abstract 
nature of numbers, and from a confusion between numbers as a general con- 
cept, various particular numbers, and various collections to which the par- 
ticular numbers are applicable. The number 12, for example, as such is too 
abstract to be pictured in space; it is the common quality of all collections of 
twelve units. Bergson’s condemnation of the intellect rests on the theory 
that every plurality of separate units involves space. Generalizing from his 
personal habit of visualizing, he declares that all separateness involves space: 
hence abstract ideas and the whole intellect depend on the habit of picturing 
things in space. The conclusion thus rests on a personal idiosyncrasy, leading 
to a mistaken notion of thought. Bergson’s whole treatment of mathematics 
is in error, because he disregards the more recent developments in mathematical 
theory; for the paradox of motion is swept away by the mathematical con- 
ception of motion as a relation, not a thing. Bergson’s theory of duration 
constantly presupposes the ordinary idea of time which he repudiates. His 
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definitions of past and present are in terms of ‘now’ and ‘no longer’— 
they assume the notion of the past as outside the present. When Bergson 
speaks of the past as only idea, as mingling with the present, he really means 
our present memory of the past; for when the past occurred, it was as active 
) as the present is now. His theory of time therefore really omits time alto- 
| gether. A similar confusion in Matter and Memory exists between the actor , 
knowing and the object known. The distinction between subject and object 
is altogether lacking in Bergson’s philosophy; and if one rejects this identifica- 
tion, the whole system collapses: the theories of time and space, freedom, 
the condemnation of the intellect, the relations of mind and matter, and the 
view of the universe as perpetual change, as unreflecting, purposeless activity. 
Nann CLARK Barr. 


The Causal Relation between Mind and Body. Henry RutGeRS MARSHALL. 
J. of Ph., Psy., and Sci. Meth., pp. 477-490. 

. The idea of a causal relation between mind and body is due to an attempt to 

. make a concept hold good in relation to the “world of immediate experience”’ 

and the world of “reflection upon this immediate experience,” which is 

properly applicable only to the worlds of “sense,” of “‘science,”” and of 

“mechanism "’—to adopt James's diverse Worlds of Reality whose concepts 

| and relations are non-transferable, are real only internally to each system. In 

| the field of introspective observation, our volitional experience gives rise to 

the concept of efficiency, which we have carried over into the physical world, 

thus bringing the idea of efficiency into causation. There is, however, no 

) evidence of efficiency in the realm of nature, where causation depends on the 

iy idea of invariable, certain and unconditional sequences. The activities of 

| body, without reference to consciousness, may be considered causally; but if 

| we maintain this objective attitude we study behavior which has no connection 
with mind, and the concept of efficiency appears not to apply. On the other 

. hand, when we study changes in consciousness, where efficiency is manifest, 
} unconditional and invariable sequence is not apparent. If we hold that a : 


bodily state causes a mental change, we assume without evidence efficiency in 
! physical nature; or if we hold that a mental state causes a bodily act, we 
. disregard the phenomena of habit, in which no antecedent mental state occurs. 
| Moreover, though certain states often follow given bodily activities and vice 

| versa, the sequence is not invariable. But if we do not take the leap to the 
) ; physical world, introspection shows nerve activities and objects of the ; 
. outer world as complex systems within consciousness, so that a neururgic- 
noetic correspondence may take place, while remaining in the realm where 
a | causation does not apply. When this correspondence appears to be only 
i partial, one of the states, mental or nervous, has fallen below the surface of 
| awareness and has been overlooked. 


NANN CLARK BARR. 
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Uber die Unterscheidung zwischen logischer und empirischer Wahrheit. F. M. 

Urpan. V. f. w. Ph., XXXVI, 2, pp. 195-228. 

The author begins by pointing out that propositions are usually divided into 
three groups. First, definitions, as those in geometry and anatomy. Second, 
expressions of identity (equations) or of relation, which are by no means formu- 
lated promiscuously but always according to certain related groups. Third, 
the class of propositions comprising the expression of an event. A science is 
merely a group of propositions which expresses a part of experience. The 
purpose of science is to explain natural phenomena by logical deduction from a 
given group of propositions. A proposition is true if it represents a given 
circumstance in our experience, which characteristic we will call empirical 
truth. Mathematics, however, is the best known example of a science which 
employs only pure logical operations for the derivation of its formulas. In 
its universality, the main proposition comprises more than our immediate 
experience can prove, because it is general and we have experience only of the 
particular. Therefore, since in a complete system the separate axioms are 
independent, we do not question its logical truth, but only its empirical 
truth. The fact that in geometry and natural science we find systems 
of propositions which are apparently manifest and from which we can 
undoubtedly deduce an unlimited number of propositions which are veri- 
fied in our experience, could not fail to arouse the greatest interest and to 
leave us with the question as to how we get these propositions and how 
such a system is distinguished from others with equally manifest proposi- 
tions. In this connection, it is interesting to investigate the origin and history 
of the formation of our mathematical propositions. However, our knowledge 
of the historical process of the formation of the Euclidean axioms is very 
limited; likewise with the physical and mechanical axioms. The common 
explanation of the numerous theories is that all knowledge begins with expe- 
rience and the question only arises as to whether all knowledge likewise 
originates from experience. The history of mechanics shows clearly what 
the history of geometry does not, namely, that its axioms are not the beginning 
of its history, but the result and conclusion of development. The historical 
development of a science begins with propositions of only slight universality 
whose empirical origin is more or less clearly evident. This is true not only of 
the natural sciences, but even of algebra. These propositions are in turn 
united into one system, from which we soon reach more general propositions 
(Obersdtze) by idealizing our experience, and the formation of such systems is 
undoubtedly the very goal of our scientific efforts. The ideal of science would 
be reached if we could explain all our experiences from a limited number of 
fundamental propositions. Furthermore, efforts are ever directed toward 
constructing a system of the greatest possible stability which will be immune 
from future variations or changes. However, this demand is answered by 
systems which best agree with present experience. Though, in the future, 
changes should be necessary in the Euclidean axioms, they can only be very 
slight. The investigations of many men such as Royce, Couturat, Pierce, 
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and especially B. Russell, have shown that the presuppositions of logic also 
suffice for the deductions in Algebra, and that accordingly all existing notions 
(Begriffe) of pure mathematics may be defined directly or indirectly by a very 
limited number of simpler notions. We may therefore hope that this process 
of the alliance of systems will likewise make rapid progress in the other depart- 
ments of science. Thus, we might say in conclusion, that in the historical 
development of a science, we begin with empirical truths, and by careful 
generalization and induction we arrive at fewer and more universally valid 
logical truths. Ultimately the logical truth of such a scientific system will be 
evident from the fact that each of its propositions is consistent with the pre- 
supposition from which it was derived. Its empirical truth, on the other hand, 
will consist in the agreement of these same propositions with the data of our 
experience. 
EMANUEL R, ENGEL. 


On Relations; and in Particular the Cognitive Relation. S. ALEXANDER. 

Mind, N. S., No. 83, pp. 305-328. 

1. Relations are the whole situation into which terms enter, so far as the 
situation concerns the relation. Relations need not be regarded as the work 
of the mind. It is only the categorical character of such relations as likeness, 
difference, identity, etc., which misleads into attributing to them a subjective 
origin. What the objective situations which constitute such relations as 
likeness, difference, etc., are, could only be ascertained by a full inquiry into 
universals and particulars. 2. In the strict sense relations are neither internal 
nor external to their terms. They are internal to their terms in the sense 
that they cannot exist independently of their terms. If we separate the 
world into terms and their relations we are making an abstraction. The 
world consists of things im their relations. 3. Some relations are intrinsic to 
their terms, such as likeness, difference, etc. Others like paternity, etc., ar® 
extrinsic to their terms. Three kinds of relations are distinguished, viz.: (1) 
Those which are intrinsic as belonging to things necessarily, 4. e., to everything; 
(2) those intrinsic to a type, but not necessary to the existence of everything; 
(3) those which are extrinsic simply. (1) is categorical, (2) and (3) are em- 
pirical. This distinction of categorical and empirical relations affects the 
answer to the question whether there can be any truth or reality short of the 
absolute or whole reality. 4. In the relation of knowing two things are to be 
firmly held. (1) The generic character of knowing is the most elementary of 
all relations.—The relation of togetherness occurs wherever there are finite 
individuals in the world, relatively independent or separate but belonging to 
one world. (2) This is a relation of knowing in the proper sense only when 
one member of the relation isa mind. 5. How is the relation of togetherness 
experienced? It is experienced in the enjoyment of the perceiving. In per- 
ceiving, I enjoy my own act as together with the object contemplated, and the 
relation is thus exhausted in the enjoyment. 6. Is this the whole of knowing? 
No. Time and space relations with the object contemplated are also enjoyed. 


i 
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7. Sensory Experience. What is the character of the relation as experienced 
in sensory cognition? In sensory experience it is true on the basis of experience 
itself that the mind is causally affected by the object which it contemplates,— 
the perceiving act entering into relation with the perceived object as not only 
together with it but as an enjoyed effect of it. And implied in the effect 
relation are relations of time and space. The reciprocal causality of patient 
upon the agent can be traced in the tendency of our perceptual conation to 
react upon the object. This leads to imaging. Imaging leaves us with a 
mere idea; it gropes for an object and does not find it. Thinking directly 
or indirectly brings us back into touch with sensible reality. In thinking we 
enjoy this reciprocal (or our own) causality. We do not enjoy the effect from 
the proposition we discover as we enjoy effect from sensation; but ultimately 


our object is related to sense. 
Roy C. Hott. 


Pourquoi l'espace a trois dimensions. H. Potncar&. Rev. de Mét., XX, 4, 

pp. 483-504. 

Geometricians distinguish two sorts of geometry, one largely quantitative, 
the other largely qualitative. There is, however, a purely qualitative 
geometry, the “Analysis Situs.” In this study two figures are equivalent 
when one can pass to the other by a continual change of form. Thus a circle 
is equivalent to an ellipse. Space is relative. We with all our surroundings 
could be moved in space, or all dimensions could be changed in the same ratio 
without our knowledge. Space is neither metrical nor extensive. Its only 
properties are dimension and continuity. To define a continuity of m dimen- 
sions as a system of m independent codrdinates, each of definite value, is not 
wholly satisfactory. Two such spaces can differ only in point of view. In 
space the number of dimensions is determined by the theory of limits. Imagine 
a closed curve of but one dimension. If on this curve we mark two points over 
which we cannot pass, the curve is cut into parts. But if we mark two or more 
points on a surface, this continuity of two dimensions will not be decomposed 
into parts. Yet if we trace on the surface one or several closed curves, it is 
divided. We come now to the case of space. One can divide it, neither by 
localizing of points, nor by lines; a continuity of two dimensions is necessary. 
That is why we say space has three dimensions. To imagine a continuous 
chain of sensation composing a unity of such sort that each element is indis- 
tinguishable from the following element, is to form a continuity of one dimen- 
sion. This is the same general law; a continuity has m dimensions when it may 
be divided by a continuity of m —1 dimensions. Combining visual with 
tactile space gives five dimensions. These reduce themselves to three by 
means of experiential interpretation of sensation. We have an intuition of 
continuity. That is, we have the ability to construct a physical and a mathe- 
matical continuity. This ability is preéxistent to experience, because, without 
it, experience would reduce to brute sensation. However this faculty could be 
exercised in different directions. It could construct space of four just as well 
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as of three dimensions. Experience determines the exercise of sense in one 


{ ; direction rather than another. 
H. R. Brockett. 


‘ Le progres social comme substitution de valeurs. A. CHIAPELLI. Rev. de Mét., 
d | XX, 5, Pp- 623-637. 
r The question of the reality and form of human progress is not solved by 
) | sociology and history, descriptive sciences which treat of collective human 
7 activity as it manifests itself in time and space; nor by ethics, a normative 
: science that proposes to model conduct in view of an end of ideal conduct, but 
rather occupies a middle ground and presupposes both that which is and that 
yy which should be. The different attempts to construct a social science and a 
philosophy of history upon social value appear to take the means for the end, 
i equality and liberty having value only as conditions of civilization. When 
i 


; we study and judge the social life and the historical development, we have no 
; universal system of values. Progress and regression cannot then be measured 
simply by a feeling of pleasure and good, by purely eudemonistic criteria, for 
) the value of individual or social life does not reside in the element of pleasure. 
E Similar conclusions in regard to other measures of value have led the writer 

; . to interpret the progress of civilization rather as a succession and a continual 

4 substitution than as a direct increase or decrease of value. This comprehensive 


view of history as a succession of values is the reality of progress. 
H. R. Brockett. 


The Essence of Religion. BertTranp Russet. Hibbert Jour., XI, 1, pp. 46- 

62. 

The quality of infinity which frees man from finite limitations, and which 
does not rest on dogmas, is the essence of religion. Man is both finite and 
infinite; his finite nature seeks to imprison his infinite nature by the here and 
now. But when the self gains freedom from the everyday pettinesses of the 
world and finds the quality of infinity, it experiences that which is essential 
to religion. This experience comes only in a self-surrender in which the cell 
interprets anew the things about it and for whom a new life with larger visions 
and broader hopes opens up. This new birth does not rest on the traditional 
a beliefs, yet there are in Christianity three interrelated elements which should 
| | We be preserved,—worship, acquiescence, and love. Worship, whose essential 


| constituents are joy, reverence, and a sense of mystery, has for its object 
either that which is good or that which exists, actually or ideally. Religion, 


which results from the union of these, seeks to make more good exist and more : 
i of existence good. Ina world of so much sin and evil, our happiness demands 
that we acquiesce in the wrongs beyond our control. We should, however, not 
| seek an acquiescence in which the evil appears as good, but one in which the 
dualism of good and bad is not too strongly emphasized, one in which we realize 
1.) the necessity of what is, and hence are liberated from indignation. Love is 
characterized by service, which is earthly love, and by contemplation which 
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is divine love. The former selects the good and beautiful, while the latter is 
given to all indifferently. The former may cause discord; the latter promotes 
union and harmony and opens the way to life in the infinite. These three 
elements, worship, acquiescence and love, are interrelated and their combina- 
tion, which is life in the infinite, contains all that is essential to religion. In 
short, the essence of religion lies in the subordination of the finite part of our 


life to the infinite part. 
FRANK DICKINSON. 


The Identity of the Ideals. Joun E. Boopin. Int. J. E., XXIII, 1, pp. 

29-50. 

The ideals of truth, beauty and virtue are identical in form but are dif- 
ferentiated in content. Their kinship, though confusedly expressed, was felt 
by the Hebrews, Plato, Shaftesbury, Lotze and Everett. Their differentiation 
received the same confused treatment; for, contrary to its conclusions, we 
need, in all three ideals, both the focus of interest and the larger cosmic 
setting. Similarly we find activity with the aim of improvement common 
to all. Further, as being created, each involves effort; as being observed, 
each, equally well, arouses immediate appreciation. Again, not only does 
each ideal activity have its ought, its ideal, but it is also related to life as a 
whole in which it spreads out into a larger activity. As already created none 
of them develop; as being created they all develop. Although truth seems to 
be rigid, and virtue and beauty plastic, yet from either the point of view of 
retrospect or prospect, all are equally rigid or piastic. Thus all these dif- 
ferentia are found to be due to a confusion in the point of view; the difference 
does not lie in form but in content. Further investigation will show that our 
ideals must meet the requirements of unity, by embodying one idea; of 
harmony, by possessing parts which support each other; of simplicity, by 
containing nothing superfluous; and of universality, by claiming universal 
acceptance. The suggested characteristic of clearness and distinctness, being 
included in the above requirements, does not simplify them. To fulfil the 
ideal demands of these requirements, in the cognitive, appreciative and voli- 
tional realms of human nature, constitutes idealization in terms of truth, 
beauty and virtue respectively. Although identical in form, these are dif- 
ferent in the concrete. Through conceptual relations, science seeks complete 
systematization in its special field; through concrete imagination, art aims 
to break up and systematize reality; and through impulse ethics seeks har- 
monious adjustment of the individual to the historic will. However, these 
ideals must fundamentally and ultimately agree; that which expresses one 
ideal expresses the others also. In the idealization of human nature as 
individual, an ultimate ideal must be found which, too, has unity, harmony, 
simplicity and universality in the cognitive, emotional and volitional aspect. 
But such wholeness cannot be found within human realization. Since our 
nature cannot rest in imperfections, our religious consciousness ekes out our 
finite limitations and posits a unity which we worship as God. 

FRANK DICKINSON. 
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NOTES. 


; The twelfth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Association was 
held at Columbia University, Dec. 26-28, Professor Frank Thilly presiding. 
. The president's address on “ Rationalism and Romanticism" and the Report 
| of the meeting will appear in the next number of the Review. 

Professor R. J. Kellogg, of James Millikan University, has begun to issue 
in periodical form numbers of Studies in Linguistic Psychology. Two 
numbers have already appeared. The subscription price is $1.25 per volume 
of four numbers of 64 pages each, and orders may be sent to G. E. Stechert 
& Co., 151 West 25th St., New York, or to Professor Kellogg at Decatur, III. 
a) Dr. Winifred Hyde has been appointed Associate Professor of Philosophy 
4 at the University of Nebraska. 


We give below a list of the articles in the current philosophical periodicals: 
| Minp, No. 84: H. W. Carr, Shadworth Hollway Hodgson; A. H. Lioyd, 
. The Reign of Science in the History of a Race; W. W. Carlile, Perception 
and Intersubjective Intercourse; C. J. Lewis, Implication and Algebra of 
Logic; Discussion: F. C. S. Schiller, The ‘Working’ of ‘Truths.’ 
Tae JourRNAL or PutLosopny, PsycHOLOGY, AND ScIENTIFIC METHODS, 
| 1X, 21: C. A. Strong, The Nature of Consciousness. II; Discussion: James 
Bissert Pratt, Professor Perry's Proofs of Realism; Christine Ladd- Franklin, 
Explicit Primitives Again. 
he IX, 22: C. A. Strong, The Nature of Consciousness. III; Discussion: 
Mary Whiton Calkins, Mr. Muscio’s Criticism of Miss Calkins’s Reply to the ; 
Pil IX, 23: John Erskine, Two Kinds of Poetry; Discussion: Arthur O. Love- 
i joy, “‘ Present Philosophical Tendencies.” 
| { Tue Monist, XXII, 4: L. Couturat, For Logistics; H. Poincaré, The 
a Latest Efforts of the Logisticians; Paul Carus, The Philosophy of Relativity 
if in the Light of the Philosophy of Science; Arthur E. Bostwick, Atomic 


| i Theories of Energy; Criticisms and Discussions: Guenther Jacoby, Henri 
Bergson, Pragmatism and Schopenhauer; William Benjamin Smith, Henri 


é Poincaré: An Appreciation; Philip E. B. Jourdain, Henri Poincaré: Obituary; 
a | T. J. J. See, The Capture Theory of Cosmical Evolution; Albert J. Edmunds, 
. ) The Progress of Buddhist Research (with something about Pentecost); 


Albert J. Edmunds, Buddhist Loans to Christianity (with reference to R. 

Garbe); Winifred H. Schoff, A Postscript to Indo-Roman Relations in the 

First Century. 

Tue Psycnotocicat IX, 10: General Reviews and Summaries: 

| Warner Brown, The Recent Literature of Mental Classes; A. A. Goldenweiser, 
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Folk-Psychology; F. G. Bruner, The Primitive Races in America; J. E. W. 
Wallin, Individual and Group Efficiency; R. S. Woodworth, National Psy- 
chology. 

IX, 11: General Reviews and Summaries: E. B. Delabarre, Volition and 
Motor Consciousness—Theory; C. S. Yoakum, Reflex Action; F. L. Wells» 
Fatigue; H. L. Hollingworth, Psychological Aspects of Drug Action. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHOLOGy, XXIII, 4: E. B. Titchener, 
The Schema of Introspection; M. Bentley, E. G. Boring and C. A. Ruckmich, 
New Apparatus for Acoustical Experiments; C. A. Ruckmich, The History 
and Status of Psychology in America; E. B. Titchener and W. S. Foster, 
Bibliography of the Scientific Writings of Wilhelm Wundt; Lucy M. Day, 
The Effect of Illumination on Peripheral Vision; Minor Studies from the Psy- 
chological Laboratory of Vassar College—XX; Louise Roblee and M. F. 
Washburn, The Affective Values of Articulate Sounds. 

Tue British JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, V, 3: Henry Ruigers Marshall, 
The Relation of Instinct and Intelligence; A. M. Hocart, The “‘ Psychological 
Interpretation of Language”; R. Latta, The Relation of Mind and Body. I; 
Henry J. Watt, The Relation of Mind and Body. II; C. W. Valentine, The 
Effect of Astigmatism on the Horizontal-Vertical Illusion, and a suggested 
Theory of the Illusion; W. G. Smith, D. Kennedy- Fraser and William Nicolson, 
The Influence of Margins on the Process of Bisection: Additional Experiments 
with Observations on the Affective Character of the Determinations. 


Tue Hipspert JournaL, XI, 1: L. P. Jacks, Democracy and Discipline; 
Frank Ilsley Paradise, A Nation at School; A. J. Fraser Blair, A Plea for the 
Higher Socialism; Bertrand Russell, The Essence of Religion; P. Lobstein, 
Modernism and the Protestant Consciousness; A. M. Hocart, A Native 
Fijian on the Decline of his Race; J. W. Scott, The Pessimism of Bergson; 
H. A. Strong, Quintilian: A Study in Ancient and Modern Methods of 
Education; Edwyn Bevan, The Gnostic Redeemer; 7. R. Glover, The Daemon 
Environment of the Primitive Christian; M. J. Landa, The Future of Judaism 
in England; Henry V. Arkell, Social Service, No. 5; French Catholics and 
Social Work. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Etuics, XXIII, 1: E. Benjamin Andrews, 
The Decline of Culture; J. W. Scott, Originality and Culture; John E. Boodin, 
The Identity of the Ideals; Helen Wodehouse, The Value of Social Psychology; 
Archibald A. Bowman, The Elements of Character in Tolstoy’s Weltan- 
schauung. 

THe AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY, XVI, 4: Clarence A. Beckwith, 
Authority in Present-Day Religious Teaching; Theodore D. Bacon, Practical 
Aspects of the Doctrine of the Trinity; Caroline M. Breyfogle, The Hebrew 
Sense of Sin in the Pre-Exilic Period; Ernest DeWitt Burton, The Office of Apostle 
in the Early Church Period; Gerald Birney Smith, Systematic Theology and 
Ministerial Efficiency; Curtis Howe Walker, The Trend in the Modern 
Interpretation of Early Church History. 
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/ Tue Harvarp THEoLocicaL Review, V, 4: Ernst Troelisch, Empiricism 
and Platonism in the Philosophy of Religion; Benjamin B. Warfield, Christ- 
less Christianity; Crawford H. Toy, Mohammed and the Islam of the Koran; 
W. Ellsworth Lawson, The Priestly Function in the Modern Church; James 
H. Leuba, The Development of Emotion in Religion. 

4 Tue PrINcETON THEOLOGICAL Review, X, 4: J. Gresham Machen, The 
ia Virgin Birth in the Second Century; E. C. Richardson, The Documents of the 
b Exodus, Contemporary, Original, and Written; Louis F. Benton, Dr. Watts, 
“Renovation of Psalmody.” 

/ VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND Sozi0- 
t Locie, XXXVI, 3: Richard Horn, Psychische Kausalitat; Friedrich Kuntze, 
H Natur- und Geschichtsphilosophie; K. F. Wize, H. Vaihingers Philosophie der 
Fiktion; Charlotte Hamburger, Unser Verhaltnis zur Sinnenwelt in der mathe- 
| matischen Naturwissenschaft. 


Arcuiv FUR GESCHICHTE DER PuiLosopHie, XIX, 1: Dr. Lanz, Fichte und 
f der transzendentale Wahrheitsbegriff; Vier Briefe iiber Beneke; René Worms 
Paris, Alfred Fouillée; W. Eggenschwyler, War Nietzsche Pragmatist?; 
i Elisabeth Thiel, Die Ekstasis als Erkenntnisform bei Plotin; Karl Fahrion, 
{ Die Sprachphilosopihe Lockes; Oscar Schusier, Die Wurzeln des Pessimismus 
bei Schopenhauer; Martin Joseph, Die Ethik des Naturrechtslehrers Chr. 
Thomasius mit Beriicksichtigung seiner Rechtsphilosophie. 
ZeitscHRIFT FUR PSYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE, 
LXIII, 1 u. 2: Hugo Liepmann, Zur Lokalisation der Hirnfunktionen mit 
. besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Beteiligung der beiden Hemispharen an den 
Gediachtnisleistungen; Josef O. Vértes, Das Wortgedachtnis im Schulkindes- 
alter. 
a LXIII, 3: Alfred Guttmann, Zur Psychophysik des Gesanges; Ludwig 
. Klages, Begriff und Tatbestand der Handschrift. 
PF REVUE PuiLosopnigue, XXXVII, 10: J. Leuba, La religion comme type 
; de conduite rationelle; L. Dugas, L’oubli et la personnalité; H. Dufumier, Les 
tendances de la logique contemporaine; Revue générale: L. Dauriac, Le 
choix volontaire. 

XXXVII, 11: B. Bourdon, La perception des grandeurs; A. Penjon, L’au- 
torité; D. Draghicesco, Le concept de l’idéal; Revue générale: M. Foucault, 
Les revues allemandes de psychologie en 1911. 

REVvE DE METAPHYSIQUE ET DE Mora.e, XX, 5: A. Chiapelli, Le progrés 
social comme substitution de valeurs; G. Marcel, Les conditions dialectiques 
de la philosophie de l’intuition; R. le Savoureux, L'entreprise philosophique de 
Renouvier. 

REVUE DES SCIENCES PHILOSOPHIQUES ET THEOLOGIQUES, VI, 4: M. D. 
Roland-Gosselin, Les méthodes de la définition d’aprés Aristote; V. Torraca, 
Le caractére sientifique de la morale; Et. Hugueny, La tradition. Etude 
apologétique; S. Deploige, Le moral et le normal. 
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